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WASHINGTON’S HISTORIC LUNCHEON IN ELIZABETH 
THE HOMES OF ELIAS BOUDINOT AND GOVERNOR LIVINGSTON 


HE trite expression ‘‘ A hundred years is as one day ” seems invested 
a with its original significance as certain interesting facts and relics 
discover themselves. Until quite recently it was not generally understood 
that Washington spent the night in New Brunswick on his memorable 

journey to New York, in April, 1789. But 
in addition to his letter to John 
Langdon from Philadelphia ex 

route,* we have the testi- 

mony of Bushrod 

Washington, who 

says in the 

work of 


PIECES OF CHINA TABLE-SERVICE OF HON. ELIAS BOUDINOT, USED AT WASHINGTON’S LUNCHEON, 1789. 


[Zn possession of Miss Boudinot, of New $ersey.] 


Marshall, published in 1805: ‘‘ At Brunswick he (Washington) was joined 
by the governor of New Jersey, who accompanied him to Elizabethtown 
Point. On the road the committee of congress received and conducted 
him with much parade to the Point, where he took leave of the governor.” 

When received by the committee of congress on the road, Washington 


* Published in the April issue of this magazine, page 275. 
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was conducted to the mansion of Hon. Elias Boudinot, still standing in 
Jersey Street, Elizabeth, where an elaborate luncheon awaited the whole 
party. Boudinot was chairman of the committee, and had so adjusted the 
details of the halt and the repast as not to interfere with other and more 
conspicuous arrangements. .The table was spread in the spacious dining- 
room with its dark wood trimmings, around which seats were provided for 
all, and the assembled greatness, nothing loath, did full justice to the deli- 
cious viands. The beautiful china table-service used on this occasion, and 
also the Boudinot family silverware, are in perfect preservation, apparently 
without a blemish, and are expected to grace the table at the luncheon 
given to President Harrison in the elegant hall of the Lawyers’ Club, at 
the Equitable building, in New York, April 29, 1889. The china was 
decorated to order abroad, all its elaborate vines and flowers having been 
specially designed. The Boudinot arms appear in bright coloring on every 
plate and dish of whatever description, oftentimes twice or three times, 
as shown in the soup-terreen and quaint fish-platter of the sketch. Some 
of the silverware was made in Paris, some in London, and some in the 
city of New York, at different early dates. The larger and most costly pieces 
were imported in 1785 and 1787, although several of the choice dishes are 
much older. The beautiful porringer and cover came from Paris in 1777. 

Elias Boudinot, the statesman and philanthropist, was then in his 
fiftieth year, in the very prime of his active and useful life, a lawyer of 
wealth and eminent Christian character, had been classically educated and 
highly cultivated by reading and study, was affable and yet remarkably dig- 
nified in his manners, and a hospitable, genial, and delightful companion. 
He had been sent as a delegate to the continental congress in 1777, and 
' in 1782 was chosen president of that body, and in that capacity signed the 
treaty of peace with England. After the adoption of the Constitution, he 
was naturally the first choice of New Jersey to the new congress, and his 
constituents expected he would have been the speaker of the House. In 
a letter to his wife from New York, dated April 2, 1789, he refers to this 
subject, revealing his own private views: 


My dearest Love 

I arrived here safe after a very disagreeable ride, just time enough to meet Congress 
on Monday. We did not make a House till yesterday, when (though the rst of April) we 
began business. The first thing we did was to choose a Speaker, which fell on Mr. Mulen- 
bergh, without any dissention. I feel myself very happy that I am clear of it. Iam 
sensible the honor is great, but then the confinement is what I could never have sub- 
mitted to without having you in the city. This would have obliged me to remove our 
family and run to a very large expense without any certainty of an adequate provision, 
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and if made, there would always have been jealousy among narrow minds, if supported 
with dignity. It would also have brought you as well as myself into an amazing scene of 
dissipation, which even you could not have wholly avoided. I believe I should not have 
refused it had it been offered, on account of the interests of the State, but I am much 
better pleased without it, and consider it as a kind Providence towards us. This is between 
ourselves, for such is the rage for office, that no one will believe this sentiment, 
as they suppose it impossible to be so dead to the honors of this world. I bless 
God I feel not the least desire after them, further than I can thereby be 
more useful while J sojourn , here below. If I could possibly get clear 
of my present appointment consistant with duty and in an honor- 
able manner, I would most « ; certainly fly to the arms of my 
beloved wife and spend , é the rest of my days with her in 
retirement. But I am ia . not my own. I propose to be 
directed by the kind Way fs overruling Providence of that 
God who has led y * I : me by the hand ever since 
I have had my 3 “0 : being, and therefore do 
eye his Provi J dence as my great 
pole-star to g ee : Re follow wherever it 
shall lead ff 7 ; . “Saas Se. me. Wechose our 
clerk {ay ¥/ Se BPs ey 4 immediately 
after aif me ra € » the president, 
and l Me ee 7 for want of 


SILVERWARE FROM THE TABLE OF HON. ELIAS BOUDINOT. USED ON THE OCCASION OF WASHINGTON’S LUNCHEON, 1789. 


(Jn possession of Miss Boudinot, of New FYersey.] 


one of our members, who arrived after we had broken up, your brother lost it. The first 
ballot, he and Mr. John Buckley, from Virginia, were exactly even—15 each. The next 
vote Mr. Buckley got 16. This also, I consider as favorable to your brother. 

I am more confirmed in my opinion, since I have been here, that it would not have 
done for him to have moved his family here. It will be very expensive, indeed, and great 
dissipation will take place. He has accomplished everything I had in view, and has come 
off very honorably. I make no doubt but he has done enough to secure to himself some 
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advantageous post in Jersey that- may hereafter be created. So much for politicks. I wish 
I could now say or do something to comfort my beloved wife in her lonely moments. 1 
think of you—I regret our separation—I contemplate imaginary schemes to prevent it, and 
often look with pleasure at the intended objections to my election, in hopes that something 
may yet turn up by which I may be honorably quit of my present berth, as I never could 
be prevailed on to set up again as a candidate. My kind love to Mr. and Mrs. Austin, 
the family, and all friends. I shall write about business by your brother to-morrow. I 
am, my dearest Love, with great esteem 
Your Aff’ Husband, 
ELIAS BOUDINOT. 


To Mrs. Boudinot 
Elizabeth Town. 


Still more interesting is the letter written to his wife from New York 
while congress was awaiting the arrival of Washington, dated April 14, 
seven days before his luncheon in Elizabeth. He says: 


I am laid under great obligations to my beloved wife's letter of the 11th inst., which I 
cannot repay as I could wish to do. It is in vain to pursue melancholy ideas on a subject 
that cannot now be avoided, but considering all our affairs as under the guidance of a 
Divine hand, let us endeavor by the assistance of his blessed Spirit, to improve our talent, 
as those who must give an account to Him ; hoping that He will cause all things [how- 
ever dark to us] to turn out finally for his Glory. I have my hands so full here, that I 
have but little time to think about even the gloomy side of the question. J am upatseven 
o'clock or a little after ; spend an half hour in my room—dress and breakfast by half-past 
eight—in committee at nine—from thence immediately to the House—adjourn at three 
o'clock. In committee again at six—return at eight—and write till twelve at night. This 
has been my course for some time, except when I dine out, which to me is harder service. 
Had I my charming wife to repay me, by her tenderness, when the business of the day 
was done, it would add.an invaluable pleasure to all my engagements. But it cannot be 
for the present, and therefore I will regale myself (tho’ at a midnight hour) with scrib- 
bling to her. However trifling my letters may be, she knows they come from a faithful 
heart, and that will excuse the deficiencies of the pen. I never expected returns of grati- 
tude from the publick, and, indeed, it is in the nature of things impossible. If I were to 
seek it, I would never do it by great faithfulness in their business. A man of this caste 
does not leave himself time to deceive and cajole them. I look for my reward from a 
higher source. As to this world, if I render myself, by an irreproachable conduct in life, 
worthy of the love and esteem of my beloved wife, I shall then have a present reward. 
Give my most affectionate love to my dear Mrs. Custis, and tell her how much I love her, 
and if she will visit you very often I will love her still more. Remember me to all my 
friends, and do not forget the kitchen gentry. May God Almighty protect and bless the 
sweet object of my affection and best wishes, my dearest love. 

Yrs. most sincerely, 
BOUDINOT. 


To Mrs. Elias Boudinot, 
Elizabeth Town. 
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His wife whom he regarded with such romantic affection, was the 
accomplished sister of Richard Stockton, the signer, who had himself 
married Elias Boudinot’s sister Annice, and thus the families were doubly 
related. Richard Stockton died in 1781, and it was his widow who was 
foremost among the ladies of Trenton in paying the touching tribute to 
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[From a rare print in possession of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.) 


Washington as he passed through that town, which has been so faithfully 
recorded. The home of Boudinot in Elizabeth was a great, square, com- 
fortable structure, with an old-fashioned gable roof, tall chimneys suggest- 
ive of forefatherly fire-places, and a massive door with a brass knocker in 
the centre of a somewhat imposing front. It stood among lawns and gar- 
dens and, lofty trees, very much embowered and hidden in summer-time 
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with aspiring vines, attractive shrubbery, and gay-colored flowers. There 
was no Jersey street then, but the house was reached by a private car- 
riage-way from the old road to Elizabethport. Its entrance-hall and stair- 
case are of the style so much in fashion before the Revolution, the former 
being broad enough for a cotillion party. Two stately apartments on 
either side of this central hall reveal even at this late day many traces of 
former elegance and taste. The mantels with their quaint carving and 
the curious cornices are worthy of note. Two stories have been added to 
the building, which has been converted into a home for aged women, but 
the charm of its historic associations remains. 

The illustrious company were in the best of spirits, with Elias Boudi- 
not as the generous host, and Washington, the President-elect, in the chair 
of honor ; and it represented nearly all the quarters, if not the states, of 
the Union. Among those present were John Langdon, president of the 
senate, from New Hampshire; Richard Henry Lee, Theodoric Bland, and 
Arthur Lee, from Virginia; General Knox, the secretary of war, from 
Maine; Tristam Dalton, from Massachusetts; William Samuel Johnson, 
from Connecticut; Charles Carroll, from Maryland; Ralph Izard and 
Thomas Tudor Tucker, from South Carolina; Governor Livingston, from 
New Jersey; Egbert Benson, John Lawrence, Walter Livingston, Chan- 
cellor Livingston, Samuel Osgood, John Jay, and others from New York. 

John Jay, it will be remembered, was the,son-in-law of Governor Liv- 
ingston who was the oldest man at the luncheon, having reached his 
sixty-sixth year. He was the younger brother of Philip Livingston, the 
signer, and of Peter Van Brugh Livingston, treasurer of the New York 
revolutionary congress, and he had at this date already administered the 
government of New Jersey twenty-three years, having succeeded the 
deposed Governor Franklin in 1776. He was on intimate terms and in 
close correspondence with Washington during the entire period of the 
war, and in the trying circumstances in which the frontier state was 
placed conducted its affairs with consummate skill and energy, and con- 
tributed more than any other governor toward the grand result. In the 
famous convention that framed the Constitution in 1787, Governor Liv- 
ingston is said to have been one of the most forcible and elegant writers, 
and probably the best classical scholar in the assemblage. He was a 
brave soldier and an astute lawyer and statesman, and he also had great 
tact and talent as an essayist; his satirical powers were unrivaled, he 
wrote poetry, and his literary taste was singularly refined for the period 
in which he lived. When the new political creed of the sovereignty of 
the people began to shape itself, and the erection of an independent 
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empire on this continent was actually contemplated, the most conspicuous 
among the patriots who wielded controlling influence in the ancient bor- 
ough of Elizabethtown, which was incorporated with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance in 1740, were William Livingston, Elias Boudinot, and Will- 
iam Peartree Smith. Livingston became brigadier-general of the militia, 
and Boudinot and Smith delegates to the New Jersey provincial congress 
—from which they were together sent to Pniladelphia to confer with the 





HOME OF HON. ELIAS BOUDINOT, LL.D., IN ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY. 


THE SCENE OF WASHINGTON’S HISTORIC LUNCHEON IN 1789. 


general congress on some joint plan of action. Boudinot was also on Liv- 
ingston’s staff, and Smith was chairman of the committee of correspond- 
ence. Both had a hand in shaping the state constitution, which was 
adopted almost simultaneously with the Declaration of Independence, and 
Livingston was the unanimous choice for governor. Boudinot served for 
a time as commissary-general of prisoners. It was a period of heroic activ- 
ity, every man had to be on the alert. When the British took possession 
of New York dangers thickened. It was impossible to guard the long 
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line of New Jersey shore, and the enemy could land at almost any point. 
Forays were constantly expected, and there were innumerable skirmishes 
and tragic events in and about Elizabethtown, the half of which could 
never be told. On one occasion the approach of the Hessians was tele- 
graphed to the patriots by the firing of a guit—from a house still standing 
at Halsted’s point, which commanded a perfect view of the bay—in the 
hands of Miss Halsted. This young woman was afterward toasted by 
Washington for her bravery and patriotism. Elias Boudinot purchased a 
cottage at Baskenridge, where Lord Stirling and others had already located, 
to which he removed his family for safety. 

Elisha, the younger brother of Elias Boudinot, was in 1778 married to 
the daughter of Wiliiam Peartree Smith. He was a brilliant lawyer, and 
at that.time a very handsome young man of twenty-nine. He later on 
became a judge of the supreme court, and was the president of the first 
bank in Newark, where he resided in a great old-time mansion in the park 
that is still in existence. The wedding had many significant and romantic 
features. It took place at the Elizabethtown house of William Peartree 
Smith, in the month of October, and Washington came by a circuitous 
route from headquarters to attend, while Alexander Hamilton, not yet 
married to the pretty daughter of General Schuyler, was the master of cer- 
emonies. It was an uneasy period inthe history of the war, and Wash- 
ington took every precaution against surprise ; sentinels were stationed at 
various places with orders to report privately to him, without causing any 
excitement, if they discovered signs of the approach of raiding parties 
from New York. There was an alarm a few moments before the perform- 
ance of the ceremony, but the knowledge of it was confined strictly to 
Hamilton and the commander-in-chief. Hamilton quietly went out and 
made investigations, finding matters, however, not so serious as they had 
feared, and not a member of the family or its guests were allowed to have 
any apprehensions. The bride’s dress on this occasion had a history even 
then in itself, and is now a historic treasure ; when her daughter, Catharine 
Boudinot, was married to Mr. Atterbury of New York, it was her bridal- 
gown ; again, a generation later, it was worn at the marriage of Mrs. Atter- 
bury’s daughter, Mrs. Stimson; and not so very long since the same beau- 
tiful relic was the wedding-dress of Mrs. Stimson’s daughter. Mrs. 
Catharine Boudinot Atterbury remembered with delight during her long 
life an incident of her childhood connected with Washington. She was 
about eight years old, and as she was born in 1781, it is supposed to have 
occurred on the evening after Washington’s inauguration. She was with 
her parents near the Bowling Green, at what was or had once been her 
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[From a painting never before engraved, 
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grandfather William Peartree Smith’s house, near Chancellor Livingston’s. 
She had skipped to the crowded street to see a balloon go up in connec- 
tion with the fire-works, and her father sent her back into the house; but 
Washington, standing near, exclaimed, “‘ No, you pretty little yellow bird, 
you shall see as well as anybody,” and placed her upon his shoulder. 

The following years, 1779 and 1780, when the war had still further 
degenerated into midnight robberies and horrors. along the borders, the 
residences of William Peartree Smith and Elisha Boudinot were both 
plundered, costly paintings (among which were two of Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler) were bayoneted, and portable property carried off. A careful search 
was made in vain for the two “rebels,” Smith and Boudinot, but they 
were fortunately out of town. Elias Boudinot was then in the continental 
congress, and William Livingston was on the wing in any part of the state 
where duty called him. 

The Boudinots were descended from the French Huguenot who 
bore the name of Elias—as did his son, his son’s son, and his great- 
grandson who gave the luncheon to Washington in 1789. He was an emi- 
grant from France shortly after the revocation of the edict of Nantez, 
about 1686. In all the generations these were men of wealth, education, 
public spirit, religious training, and great moral respectability. At twenty- 
five years of age Elias (of the Washington period) was president of the 
board of trustees of the Presbyterian church in Elizabethtown, which was 
built on land donated by Mathias Hatfield, which his ancestor purchased 
from the Indians in 1673. The edifice was burned by the British in one 
of their raids, and after the war Boudinot was one of the most helpful in 
its re-erection. In the antique church edifice, now upward of a century 
old, may be seen the quaint chandeliers which Elias Boudinot presented, 
accompanied by the following letter addressed to General Elias Dayton: 


Philadelphia Feb 26. 1800 

Dear Sir.—Shall I request the favor of your presenting my respectful compliments to 
the Trustees of the Presbyterian Church in Elizabeth Town, of whom I presume you are 
still President, and beg their acceptance of a pair of Cut glass Chandeliers, for the use of 
their Church. 

The many happy hours I have spent there, make the remembrance of having been 
one of their Society among the substantial pleasures of my life. 

I have sent the Chandeliers in two boxes numbered one and two, by the Sloop Sally 
Captain Denike, directed to you to the care of Mr. Jona, Hampton Lawrence in New 
York. The receipt of the officer you have enclosed. 

Be so good as to give immediate directions that when taken out to be sent to Elizabeth 
Town, they may be put into the cart upon an armful of hay or shavings, and carted with 
great care. 
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Any person who has any knowledge of the form of Chandeliers can easily put them 
together, after they are carefully washed. They were in excellent order when boxed up 
ten days ago. . 

I am dear Sir with great respect 
Your very humble Servant 
Elias Boudinot. 

PS. Mrs Boudinot and Mrs Bradford join me in compliments to Mrs Dayton and the 
whole family. 

Gen Elias Dayton. 


In 1784, Susan, the only daughter of Elias Boudinot, was married to 
Attorney-General Bradford, of Pennsylvania, and went to reside in Phila- 
delphia. The accompanying letter reveals how it touched the fatherly 
heart to give her away. A dozen years later she was a widow, living with 
him in his home in Burlington, after having, in the interim, been one of 
the prominent ladies of Mrs. Washington’s circle while the seat of govern- 
ment was in Philadelphia, and on charmingly familiar terms in the presi- 
dential household. The beauty and symmetry of Elias Boudinot’s career 
are vividly illustrated by his philanthropic achievements in mature years. 
After serving his country faithfully when it was in need of honest ability, 
and with plenty of means at his command, he retired from the stirring, 
bustling world, and devoted himself to writing, study, and beneficence. 
He was a trustee, and endowed Princeton college with a cabinet of natu- 
ral history; he was an active promoter of foreign missions; one of the 
founders and the first president of the American Bible Society, in 1816, to 
which he gave $10,000; and he was interested in educating the Indian, 
in the instruction of deaf-mutes, in the training of young men for the 
ministry, and in helping the needy. One of his bequests was $200 to buy 
spectacles for the aged poor. 

The home of Governor Livingston, like that of Elias Boudinot, was in 
Elizabethtown in 1789, and it is yet standing—one of the most interesting 
historic monuments of colonial architecture in the country. It was erected 
in 1773, and occupied by Livingston and his family late in the autumn of 
that year. He had hitherto resided in New York city, and his brilliant 
daughters were sadly missed from the social world when, in emigrating to 
New Jersey, as they expressed it, they were “ buried in a sequestered part 
of the globe.” But John Jay was not long in taking to himself the beauti- 
ful Sarah—they were married in the following April. Livingston had 
owned, since 1760, some one hundred and twenty acres of land in Eliza- 
bethtown, and had brought the soil under cultivation. His hobby was 
fruit-raising. He imported fruit-trees, chiefly from England, until he had 
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MRS. ELIAS (HANNAH STOCKTON) BOUDINOT. 


(From a painting never before engraved, in possession of Miss Boudinot.| 
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[From a painting never before engraved, in possession of Miss Boudinot.| 
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[Referred to on page 271.] 
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sixty-five varieties of pears, and plums, cherries, peaches, and apples in 
similar profusion. He took so much pride in his Newtown pippins that, 
in 1767, he shipped several barrels to a friend in London. 

The house was named “ Liberty Hall,” and it is interesting to note that 
it was the first refuge of Alexander Hamilton when he arrived in America 
from the West Indies, a pale, delicate, blue-eyed boy of fifteen. He 
brought letters to Livingston from Dr. Hugh Knox, and through the advice 
of the former entered the school of Francis Barber, in Elizabethtown. 


LIBERTY HALL. THE HOME OF GOVERNOR WILLIAM LIVINGSTON. 


“ Liberty Hall” was always open to him, and it was in listening to the 
table-talk of its many and delightful guests, among whom were the 
Ogdens, Stocktons, Boudinots, and the learned Dr. Witherspoon, that 
Hamilton obtained his first lessons in statesmanship. Mrs. Livingston and 
her daughters took a deep interest in the country’s affairs, and the young 
ladies became full-fledged politicians long ere they had attained complete 
physical stature. The knotty problems of the hour prior to the outbreak 
of hostilities, and the methods of solving and settling them, were discussed 
daily in the household. Even in the most familiar correspondence with his 
children at school, the subject uppermost in Livingston’s thoughts occu- 
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pied the chief space. One instance was when his son wrote home about a 
reference in his lesson to ghosts, Livingston replied : “ Should the spectre of 
any of the Stuart family, or of any tyrant whatsoever, obtrude itself upon 
your fancy, offer it not so much as a pipe of tobacco; but show its royal or 
imperial spectrality the door, with a frank declaration that your principles 
will not suffer you to keep company even with the SHADOW of arbitrary 
power.” Liberty Hall has had an upper story and extensions in the rear 
added within recent years, modern glass has taken the place of small panes 
in many of the windows, and the deep fireplaces are framed in marble man- 
tels that had not come into use when the house was new. But the narrow 
doors and wide staircases—bearing still the cuts of the angry Hessian 
soldiery when thwarted in their purposes—and the innumerable little cup- 
boards and artful contrivances for hiding things in the paneling of the 
walls, are tenderly preserved. It stands on elevated ground some rods 
from the street (what was the old Springfield turnpike), about a mile from 
the railroad station, and the front yard retains the lofty shade-trees of a 
century ago. The large tree in the foreground of the picture was planted 
in 1772, by Susan, the eldest daughter of Governor William Livingston— 
the same who with such heroism and tact saved her father’s correspondence 
with Washington and congress from falling into the hands of the British, 
as related in volume twenty, page 178, of this magazine. 

It was this lady, Susan Livingston, who became the wife of Hon. John 
Cleves Symmes, whose daughter became the wife of President William 
Henry Harrison, and thus the grandmother of President Benjamin 
Harrison. 

The enemy made several attempts to burn “ Liberty Hall” during the 
Revolution, and threatened the governor’s life with ugly determination, 
subjecting him to the greatest possible inconvenience and danger. He 
presided over the council of safety, which met first in one town, then 
another, and anywhere in the mountains and woods as policy or prudence 
dictated. He had a house at Parcipany, where his family lived for a time; 
and once, while visiting them, his movements were reported, and a party 
of refugees swooped down upon the place in the night. He had some 
gentlemen guests, and, wishing to be sure of catching the right man, they 
concluded to lie in the grass until daylight. They fell asleep, and when 
awakened by the morning sun, the governor, wholly unconscious of the 
assassination plot, had risen and was galloping over the road miles away 
to meet some important appointment. 

About the same time Livingston wrote to his daughter Kitty: “If the 
British do not burn ‘ Liberty Hall,’ I shall think them greater rascals than 
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ever, for I have really endeavored to deserve this last and most luminous 
testimony of their inveterate malice.” With a view solely to the protection 
of the property by her presence, Mrs. Livingston returned with her daugh- 
ters from Parcipany to Elizabethtown. But their courage and self-possession 
were several times put to the severest test. When the British made their 


fuse 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM LIVINGSTON. 


[From etching by Albert Rosenthal, through courtesy of Constitutional Centennial Committee, Philadelphia.] 


memorable incursion into New Jersey in June, 1780, and burned Spring- 
field and Connecticut Farms, the flames of which were in full view, and 
soldiers continually passing “ Liberty Hall” throughout that dreadful day, 
the ladies were alone with the women-servants, the governor being at 
Morristown, and the men-servants all hiding in the woods. In the morn- 
ing, three or four British officers called and had a short interview with 
Mrs. Livingston and her daughters; but they left so full of admiration 
at the coolness and intrepidity of the ladies as to swear they should not 
Vor. XXI.—No. 5.—26 
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be harmed. The house was accordingly spared. Late in the evening 
some British officers sent word that they should lodge at “ Liberty Hall.” 
This was regarded as additional assurance of safety to the family. About 
midnight there was a sudden uproar, and the officers were called away 
hastily by startling news. There was firing along the road. Presently a 
band of drunken refugees came staggering through the grounds, and with 
horrid oaths burst the door open into the hall. The women-servants hud- 
dled into the kitchen, and the ladies locked themselves into one of the 
chambers. Their retreat was soon discovered, and there was a great 
pounding upon the door; as it was about to be burst in, Kitty Livingston 
stepped forward and resolutely opened it. A drunken ruffian seized her 
by the arm, and she, with the quickness of thought, grasped his coat-collar. 
Just then a flash of lightning revealed to the assailant the lady’s white 
robes and equally white scared face, and the wretch fell back, exclaiming, 
“Good God! It is Mrs. Caldwell, whom we killed to-day!” The same 
merciful light showed Susan Livingston the face of one of their former 
neighbors among the ruffians, and she quickly secured his intervention 
and the house was cleared. 

It was in this historic home that Mrs. Washington was entertained in 
May, 1789, when on her way to New York after the inauguration of her 
husband as first President of the United States. The mansion was decor- 
ated with flowers, and Governor Livingston’s children—a gifted gathering 
of men and women—were present to help do the honors. The guest- 
chamber occupied by Mrs. Washington was over the library. The one set 
apart for the use of Mrs. Robert Morris was over the hall in the centre of 
the front of the mansion. The next morning Washington, accompanied 
by John Jay, Robert Morris, and other distinguished gentlemen, arrived 
at “ Liberty Hall” in time for breakfast. No queen was ever escorted 
into a capital with more conspicuous ceremony than Mrs. Washington into 
New York. 

After the death of Governor Livingston, in 1790, the beautiful country 
seat passed into the hands of strangers. It had a romantic episode, being 
purchased by Lord Bolingbroke, who ran away from England with the 
school-girl daughter of Baron Hompasch, leaving an estimable wife to 
break her heart. Later on the property was purchased by the daughter 
of the governor’s brother, Peter Van Brugh Livingston, who was the 
widow of Hon. John McKean. She subsequently married Count Niem- 
cewicz, a Polish nobleman and poet, and the mansion once more became 
the centre of attraction for statesmen, scholars, and celebrities. It has ever 
since been in the possession of the Kean family. 
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There are not less than fifty noteworthy houses in Elizabeth that were 
built before the Revolution, and several that have defied the storms of at 
least two hundred years. The romantic story of the town’s first settle- 
ment in 1664, and how in 1672 an arrogant little parliament deposed its 
first governor, would bear repeating if space permitted. For many years 
prior to the Revolution, it was a larger .and more notable place than 
Newark. It was where the General Assembly met until it commenced its 
alternations between Perth Amboy and Burlington; and it was the 
residence of the governors and officers of the government far into the fol- 
lowing century. The house in which Governor Belcher lived is still stand- 
ing in Jersey street, a little beyond the old home of Elias Boudinot. This 
distinguished patron of learning and religion took his seat in the executive 
chair of the province in 1747, and proceeded very soon to enlarge and 
improve the charter of the College of New Jersey. The same house was 
occupied later on by Governor Aaron Ogden, who was five years president 
of the state society of the Cincinnati, and ten years president-general of 
the organization. Elizabeth and Newark had alittle scrimmage in the early 
days concerning the boundary-line between the two places. They did not 
attempt, as did an ancient Connecticut town, to settle the controversy by 
a private combat. But a committee from Elizabeth met a committee from 
Newark on a little round hill between the two places—henceforward called 
“ Divident Hill’’—and as a preamble to the tangled business before them, 
Robert Treat, of Newark, led in prayer. When the conference ended, John 
Ogden, one of the principal founders of Elizabeth, also prayed, return- 
ing thanks for their ‘‘ /oving agreement.” There were unloving disagree- 
ments afterward that were not disposed of so easily. A county election, 
for example, in 1807, was to decide the location of the court-house. Eliza- 
beth wanted it, and Newark became intensely excited. Public meetings 
were held in all parts of the county, and the children in the public schools 
were employed for days in writing tickets for the contest. Whoever 
spoke a good word for Elizabeth was in personal danger. Two Newark 
gentlemen drove to Elizabeth in a gig on private business, and were received 
with a bucket of tar. On the day of election, every horse, carriage, and 
cart in the place was in requisition, and every man and every woman old 
enough and big enough (age was a minor consideration), or who expected 
to grow old enough and big enough, to vote, was promptly at the polls. 
It may have been forgotten, but it is true all the same, that in the begin- 
ning of the present century, widows and single women were entitled by the 
laws of New Jersey to vote in all elections. Vehicles were going all day 
to and fro from the different polls, and every person voted at every poll. 
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Married women voted as well as single women. Three sisters, the young- 
est aged fifteen, changed their dresses and their names, and voted six 
times each. This was related to the writer by two of the sisters, who 
lived to a great age, residents of Newark. Men and boys put on women s 
clothes in order to duplicate their votes. Never was there a more reckless 
and extraordinary proceeding. Newark won the court-house, and in the 
evening illuminated herself to the tops of her steeples. Elizabeth sought 
consolation in various ways; having established the first schools of impor- 
tance in the state, attention was given to making the picturesque old his- 
toric town a favorite seat of learning. 

Elizabeth was originally settled by the same Connecticut stock as 
Newark. Some personal friends of Robert Treat, subsequently governor 
of Connecticut, obtained of the new governor, Nicolls, immediately after 
the Dutch dominion ceased to exist and the English banner floated over, 
New York and New Jersey, the patent for a vast tract of land, including 
the site of the present city of Newark. But Elizabeth later on received 
accessions to its population from England and Scotland, and the varied 
elements did not always harmonize in the organization of social, political, 
and religious institutions. Treat himself visited the little beginnings of 
settlement, and found the pioneers willing to part with a portion of their 


land-purchase, and entered into a written agreement for its transfer—which 
was the basis for the emigration of thirty families from the New Haven 
colony, who planted their homes upon the bank of the Passaic river and 
commenced the building of Elizabeth’s rival—the town of Newark. 
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OAK HILL, THE HOME OF PRESIDENT MONROE 


After the return of James Monroe from his mission to foreign courts 
in the early part of this century, he spent his summers chiefly on his beauti- 
ful estate in Loudoun county, Virginia, which was named Oak Hill from a 
cluster of giant oaks towering above all other trees on its wooded lawn. 
The picturesque old Virginia cottage, with its dormer windows and chimney 
on the outside, in which the family lived for many years, was finally super- 
seded in the early part of Monroe’s presidency by the grand old mansion 
of the sketch. 


OAK HILL, THE HOME OF PRESIDENT MONROE, 


James Monroe first met his wife in New York city while he was a 
member of congress, when New York was the seat of government. She 
was Elizabeth, the beautiful daughter of Lawrence Kortwright, son of one 
of the old merchants of New York in the time of Governor Cosby, who 
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married a Miss Aspinwall. The Kortwright family was one of high social 
position, connected by marriage with the Verplancks, Tillotsons, Lawrences, 
Livingstons, and Gouverneurs of New York. Mrs. Monroe’s sister married 
Nicholas Gouverneur, whose son, Samuel L. Gouverneur, the New York 
postmaster for nine years, married Maria, the youngest daughter of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Monroe, the ceremony being performed at the White House 
in Washington. Elizabeth, the elder daughter—who while in France at 
school was in the same class and on terms of intimacy with Hortense 
Eugénie Beauharnais, later queen of Holland—became the wife of Judge 
George Hay. 

One of the notable historic events connected with Oak Hill was the 
reception and entertainment of Lafayette, who came to the United States 
in 1824 at the invitation of President Monroe. After he returned from his 
celebrated tour through the country, the hospitalities of Oak Hill were 
extended to him, and he was escorted hither from Leesburg by a guard of 
honor consisting of all the youth and chivalry of Virginia. He was charmed 
with the beauty of the place, and left many mementos of his visit. The 
mantels of both the apartments illustrated were gifts from Lafayette to 
Monroe. We can well understand the sentiment and feeling with which 
the great French general became an inmate of the home of the Monroes, 
and recalled how, long years before, Mrs. Monroe had effected the 
release of Madame de Lafayette when the latter was confined in the 
prison of La Force, hourly expecting to be executed. Monroe retired 
from the presidential office in 1825, and during the six years that remained 
of his life divided his time between his home at Oak Hill and the resi- 
dence of his daughter ‘Mrs. Gouverneur in New York. Mrs. Monroe died 
at Oak Hill September 23, 1830, and was buried in the lawn near the 
house, whose grave and that of her daughter are carefully and sacredly 
guarded by the present owner of the property. President Monroe died 
July 4, 1831, at the house of his daughter in New York. 

Upon the death of ex-President Monroe, Oak Hill passed into the pos- 
session of his son-in-law, Mr. Gouverneur, who, in 1852, sold the property 
to Colonel John Walter Fairfax, of Virginia. The mansion occupies a 
commanding position on an eminence overlooking a well-farmed rolling 
country, and its finely wooded lawn adds materially to its attractions. 
It is said that Monroe himself planted a tree in this beautiful lawn to rep- 
resent each of the states of the Union, the same having been presented to 
him for that purpose by representatives of all the respective states in con- 
gress during his administration. The general plan of the house is that of 
the executive mansion in Washington, and, judging from Monroe’s letters, 
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it was the outcome of many years of careful deliberation. It seems typi- 
cal, in a sense, of the character of its projector—unpretentious, sensible, 
and substantial—and yet a striking example of the tendency of taste in 
the early years of our republic to the severely classical in domestic archi- 
tecture. It is built of brick, and its grand southern portico, fifty feet long, 
is graced by seven massive Doric columns, nine feet in circumference and 
thirty feet in height. The edifice is about ninety feet long by fifty wide, 
and three stories high, including basement. The estate embraces thirteen 
hundred acres of rich, well-cultivated land. 

During the civil war Oak Hill was frequently raided by troops from 
the Union army. Several times in the dead of night its occupants were 
aroused by furious ringing of the door-bells, and the pounding of guns and 
sabres against the doors and windows. Marks then made on one of the 
outer doors may still be seen. Admittance would be hastily granted at 
these alarming visitations, and the hungry soldiers would proceed to help 
themselves to food, and, in the mean time, every closet of the house from 
roof to cellar would be ransacked. On one of these occasions, Colonel 
Fairfax, who happened to be spending a night at home, was discovered 
and made a prisoner. Apart, however, from pillaging the outbuildings, 
Oak Hill was treated with great consideration by Union soldiers. All of 
the many household valuables, including several relics of President 
Monroe, were permitted to remain unharmed. Among these are some of 
special interest. A large mahogany backgammon table, singularly hand- 
some, was presented to Monroe during his presidency by the American 
ambassador to Paris. The playing-pieces, sawed from elephants’ tusks, 
are about six inches in circumference; a heavy marble slab surmounts the 
table, and beneath this slab, within the playing-board, was Mrs. Fairfax’s 
favorite place during the war for concealing her jewelry. Often, while the 
house was being searched, some soldier rested himself upon this quaint 
table, never dreaming it was other than a pier table. Another Monroe 
relic left at Oak Hill is a circular dining-table, which was a cross-section of 
an enormous tree from South America, a table that will easily seat twelve 
persons. As the mansion stands to-day, its walls as sound and solid as 
when they were erected, it is considered one of the show-places of Virginia. 

The Fairfax family now identified with this historic house are not 
related to the Lord Fairfax family of fame and story—not, at least, in 
this country. The ancestor of this line of the Fairfaxes, Thomas Fairfax, 
came to America from England in 1667, and settled in Calvert County, 
Maryland—and his descendants for three generations remained in that 
province—which, as may be observed by the date, was a quarter of a 
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century before Lord Fairfax was born, and seventy-eight years before the 
latter emigrated to Virginia. John Fairfax, descendant of Thomas, who 
died in Maryland in 1735, left four daughters and one only son, William, 
a man of large property, who married Elizabeth Buckner. William’s 
eldest son, Jonathan, married Sarah Wright, of Maryland, and settled a 
few miles from Port Tobacco. Jonathan and Sarah 
Wright Fairfax had several children, whose births 
and deaths are all carefully recorded in the old | 
Durham parish church yu 
in Charles County, 
Maryland, a copy of 
which register is in pos- 
session of the writer. 

Henry, the fourth 
son of Jonathan, born 
in Maryland, 
September 29, 





FAMILY ROOM AT OAK HILL. 
THE HISTORIC TABLE. 


1774, lived for a time 

after the death of 

his father with his 

elder brother, Rich- 

ard Wright Fairfax, 

but finally, while still 

quite young, struck 

out for himself, en- 

GLIMPSE OF DINING-ROOM AT OAK HILL. gaged in profitable 

MANTELS PRESENTED BY LAFAYETTE. business, settled in 

Dumfries, Virginia, 

and became prosperous, and in course of a decade or two an uncom- 
monly rich man, of great pride and force of character. He went back 
to his old home after a few years’ absence and brought his mother to 
Dumfries, where she lived with him until her death. He was three times 
married, and in each instance the lady was from one of the best families in 
the vicinity. His first wife was Sarah, daughter of William Carter, of Dum- 
fries ; his second wife was Sophia, daughter of Jesse Scott, of Dumfries; and 
his third wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Hon. Thomas Lindsay, of Mount 
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Pleasant, descended from the distinguished Lindsays of Scotland—to whom 
he was married by Rev. Thomas Johnson on the morning of the 5th of 
August, 1824, at the residence of the father of the bride. The two chil- 
dren of this third marriage of Henry Fairfax were Martha Lindsay, 
who became the wife of Hon. Thomas Bolling Robertson, of Petersburg, 
Virginia, and Colonel John Walter Fairfax, the purchaser of Oak Hill, 
whose wife was Mary Jane, daughter of Colonel Hamilton Rogers. 

Colonel John Walter Fairfax, born in 1828 at Prospect Hill, Dumfries, 
inherited a handsome fortune from his father, and prior to the war lived 
the quiet life of a country gentleman, entertaining with lavish hospitality. 
When the question of secession arose he was one of the opposition, and 
took an active part in the election of Union candidates to the Virginia 
convention. But when the state actually seceded he entered the Con- 
federate army, and was in military service until the end of the war. He 
was three times promoted for gallantry. In 1863 he was made a lieuten- 
ant-colonel on the staff of General Longstreet, and just before the close of 
the war promoted to a full colonelship. He was the “ officer” referred to 
in the memoir of General Grant who conducted General Babcock, chief of 
General Grant’s staff, through the Confederate lines at Appomattox on 
the day of the surrender in 1865. His children are Henry, who now owns 
and occupies Oak Hill; Hamilton Rogers Fairfax, who married Eleanor 
C. Van Rensselaer, of New York; John Walter; Lindsay, who married 
Grace, daughter of William Bradford ; and Mary Elizabeth, the wife of 
Charles G. Ayres, son of the late General R. B. Ayres, U.S. A. 

In this branch of the Fairfaxes there have been some interesting char- 
acters. Colonel John Fairfax, for instance, son of William and younger 
brother of Jonathan, born 1763, was a man of education and influence, a 
justice, commander of the first militia organization of Preston county, a 
friend of Washington many of whose letters to him are in possession of his 
descendants, and in the Virginia legislature at Richmond during the war 
of 1812. His son, General Buckner Fairfax, born 1798, was of even greater 
local distinction, and in the state legislature several years. Henry Fairfax, 
son of Jonathan, above mentioned, not only served as an officer in the 
War of 1812, but defrayed a part of the expenses of the Thirty-sixth 
Virginia regiment from his own private means, and was through life a 
thoroughly loyal and public-spirited citizen. Few families, settling in 
America at so early a period, upwards of a century before the Revolution, 
have left a clearer, or a more self-respectful and honorable record. 
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INDIANA’S FIRST SETTLEMENT 
CLARK’S IMPORTANT CONQUEST OF POST VINCENNES 


I would lead you, dear reader,-to think of a time a hundred years before 
the first Napoleon became emperor, and of a spot on the banks of one of 
our own peacefully beautiful Indiana rivers. I would lead you to a time 
when Peter the Great was busy with his vast schemes, now making an 
unsuccessful stand against the “madman of the north,” and now driving 
piles into the marshes of the Baltic for his new capital (St. Petersburg); to 
a time when the Elector of Brandenburg was bargaining with the emperor 
to be allowed to assume the title King of Prussia, and was as much pleased 
over his new crown as a boy over his first pair of boots; to a time when 
Queen Anne had just succeeded the illustrious Orange, and the world 
had not yet resounded with the magic words Marlborough, Blenheim, and 
Malplaquet ; when Addison’s musical page and Swift’s bitter tongue had 
not yet won for them fame among Englishmen; to a time when Louis 
XIV. was pompously declaiming “1 am the state,” and Colbert was prov- 
ing to the world the falsity of the epigram. 

The thin line of settlements along the Atlantic coast was still battling 
with the savage wilderness and savage man. The weak line of posts 
along the St. Lawrence was engaged in the sharp struggle to win the 
Indian traffic, and to keep all others from similar advantages. The well- 
dressed savages of the Old World were vying in their efforts to kill 
each other and possess themselves of some fancied gain or longed-for 
revenge. The ill-dressed savages of the New World were doing the same 
thing, and Europe, with becoming pity at their lack of the implements of 
destruction, was hastening to supply that lack as speedily as possible. Yet, 
through that brilliant corruption of Europe at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, true civilization had a living stock, and in a hundred places 
in that mighty American wilderness the seeds of her greater and truer 
growth were finding lodgment. Not as they appear to the mortal vision 
of man are events great or small. 


“There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketh all.” 


And I would lead you to a spot which had a civilization previous to 
ours—a simpler and ruder I grant, but, nevertheless, a civilization. It is 
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the spot which marks the first settlements of Indiana by Europeans, called 
by them successively the post on the Ouabache, Post Vincennes, Au Poste 
(Oposte), Post St. Vincent, and Vincennes. To all Hoosiers this is a conse- 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 
AFTER THE ONLY OIL PAINTING OF CLARK FROM LIFE IN EXISTENCE. 


[/n possession of the Vincennes University, Vincennes, Indiana.} 


crated spot. The first European who saw it, gliding down the smooth, 
clear current of the Ouabache, between banks of tall, overhanging trees, 
covered with the long, sweeping drapery of vines whose graceful curves 
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were relieved here and there by a giant sycamore tossing its naked white 
arms to the sky, passed by the bold bluff on which, long after, Fort Knox 
stood, and in a few minutes swept out into a clear space with a broad 
prairie lying to his left. On the elevated left bank he saw an irregular 
Indian settlement, and no doubt was greeted by the whole screaming, danc- 
ing, yelping, dirty population of the native American town of Chippecoke. 
The men were straight and muscular, and their naked bodies were deco- 
rated with bead ear-rings and nose-rings and all the ornamentations which 
their lavish savage fancy could suggest. The squaws had a suggestion of 
clothing made from skins, and a wild aspect was given to their counte- 
nances by two great knots of hair, one behind each ear. On the bank 
were the lodges made of poles planted in the ground, brought together 
and fastened with cross-pieces and thatched over the top with bark or 
wicker-work, except where a hole was left for the escape of the smoke. 
There also stood a great circular lodge or covered house large enough for 
a score of families or for a great assembly of warriors. Ascending the 
banks to the village, our traveler looked away to the south-west over a 
broad green prairie, hemmed on its western border by a band of silver— 
the river. South and south-east, a mile or two across a marsh, a line of 
low hills‘ marked the boundary of the low lands in that direction. If his 
eye rested curiously for a moment on a peculiar round-topped hill standing 
boldly out from the rest, and commanding them as well as the low land at 
its foot, he did not for an instant dream that here had stood the “ Heli- 
opolis of the West,” and yet there is abundant evidence that he was stand- 
ing on ground on which once dwelt a great population of that wonder- 
ful and mysterious race, the mound-builders, and that that hill which had 
arrested his eyes had for many a long year blazed with consecrated fires 
and smoked with the charred bodies of human victims. The traces of 
human life and activity on this spot would lead us far back into the “ night 
of time.” But our voyageur thinks not of this. More does he think of the 
unsurpassed beaver and otter grounds which for twenty miles surround it; 
more of the buffalo skins which the neighboring prairies will furnish ; more 
—if he be a priest—of the success he may have in inducing the Indians to 
submit to the rites of his church; more, too, of its strategic value as the 
site of a poste, for your French Jesuit never failed to have an eye for this. 
Time would fail us were we to attempt to recall the whole story of the 
French exploration and settlement of North America. At the mere men- 
tion of the names of Cartier and Champlain, of Frontenac and La Salle, 
what memories rise of lofty imagination and bold enterprise, of hardships 
endured, of merit unrequited, of undying devotion to holy orders, and to 
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the glory of the French name and king! The holy zeal of the Jesuits and 
récollets to rescue a race perishing without the consolation of priestly 
ministrations, was equaled by the fiery energy with which explorers 

















FRANCOIS VIGO. 


[From a painting in possession of the Vincennes University.| 


sought for a passage to the South Sea, as well as by the calculating but 
no less dogged perseverance with which the trader plied his traffic in 
trinkets and peltries. Nor was it long until these distinctive purposes 
became merged into one indistinguishable scramble on the part of monk 
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and explorer, soldier and trader, for fame and power and pelf. France’s 
colonial policy, in so far as she had one, led to a combination of 
commercial and missionary interests with a military occupation of the 
vast interior of the continent, from the St. Lawrence gulf, along the river 
and Great Lakes, down the Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico. Had this 
policy, originating in the great mind of La Salle, been carried out in 
accordance with his conception, in connection with an agricultural coloni- 
zation, the mighty Mississippi valley would in all probability to-day have 
been the seat of a Gallic race. 

But, while encouraging settlements around their military posts for the 
sake of their protection, the French government was guilty of the fatal 
policy of filling up the ranks of the emigrants from the criminal and vaga- 
bond classes, so that, along with some excellent and even noble families, 
there was a great mass of the scum of the population. It was from this 
class sprang that most picturesque character of colonial history, the coureur 
de bois. The very traits of character and environment which had driven 
him in civilized France—in despotic, priest-ridden, plutocratic France—to 
become an outlaw to society, led him here, in wild America, to seek the 
deep forest and the savage Indian as his near of kin. In his earlier and 
typical stage, we see him an Indian, as nearly as it was possible for a 
Frenchman to become one, often wearing the paint and feathers and 
tattooing his body after the Indian fashion, clothed with a scanty cover- 
ing of skins, marrying the women of the tribe he happened to be with 
without the intervention of priest or magistrate, and readily deserting 
this for new alliances, violating without a twinge of conscience the trade 
regulations, visiting at wide intervals the posts, to barter his peltries for 
a supply of ammunition and fire-water, an object of suspicion to the 
authorities and of jealous solicitude to the priests. But the government 
and the traders soon found him with all his faults an invaluable aid, and 
hence from an object of distrust and punishment he came to be first a 
secret ally, then an open helper. In his later and better character the 
coureur de bois, or voyageur, was more like our pioneers of English and 
American birth, like our Daniel Boones, our Davy Crocketts, and our 
Kit Carsons, often coming, not from the vagabond or criminal classes, but 
from a class of restless, daring, imaginative men on whom fortune had not 
shone in sunny France. In this type we see the lonely voyageur threading 
the narrow and choked streams through the densest forests, or silently 
sweeping the broad current of our Western rivers, his boat filled with 
trinkets for Indian barter—with knives, with hatchets, with ear-rings and 
nose-rings and wrist-bands, with gayly colored ribbons and bits of bright- 
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hued cloth, with strings of French-made wampum, with charms, with 
packages of vermilion, with powder and lead and flint, with blankets to 
warm their outsides and fire-water to warm their insides. He will return 
soon with his canoe, in exchange for these, freighted with the luxurious 
skins of the beaver, which, ere long, shall add their softened splendor to 
the gorgeous court or the sa/om of many an old chateau of France. He 
is a thin-flanked, toughened man, with skin. bronzed almost to the hue of 
the Indian, his face is seamed, his muscles are hard, his eye has a quick, 
roving glance. Even in this life he knows the quick changes of the 
“fickle goddess.” Now an accident, now a band of hostile Indians or 
thieving whites, robs him of his precious freight. To-day he is feasting 
on the savory flesh of the wild turkey or the choicest cuts of venison, 
to-morrow he cheerfully subsists on a handful of parched corn or berries 
and roots, thankful that fortune has vouchsafed even these. Whether we 
see him in an Indian village, surrounded by a pack of greasy squaws and 
lazy braves, or sitting silently over his smoldering fire on the bank of 
some lonely river, with no sound to break the silence save the gentle 
murmur of the stream or the mournful note of the whip-poor-will, or may- 
chance the piercing cry of the wild-cat, with no protection save his ready 
rifle, his knife, and his keen senses, he stands out a clear-cut and unique 
character in American history. Not less indefatigable than the voyageur 
in his explorations was the priestly missionary. In many respects he led 
a life of heroic self-denial, marked by a devotion which was not less full 
of zeal, at any rate, for the advancement of his order than of true religion. 
Often he was like Marquette, filled with a burning desire for the salvation 
of the Indians, subordinating all other aims to this one, ready to die for 
the strengthening of his order and the up-building of his church. Some- 
times he was like Hennepin, on whom religious vows sat lightly, self- 
ish, vainglorious, ready to resort to intrigue and even falsehood for the 
advancement of personal interests, and preferring the wild, free life of the 
forest to the humdrum of a European monastery. Ordinarily the Jesuit or 
récollet joined with his missionary work the advancement of the com- 
mercial interests of the government, and none were shrewder in selecting 
the strategic points in the vast wilderness for the outposts of advancing 
civilization. He instructed the Indian in the mysteries of his religion, 
taught him to make the sign of the cross and count his beads, confessed 
him, sometimes baptized him, performed the rites attending marriages, 
births, and deaths, grieved at the difficulty of bringing the savage to a 
civilized, Christian life, and at the ease with which the civilized Christian 
sank to the savage life. 
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Parkman tells us that he spent the intervals of this missionary toil in 
exploring and mapping lakes and rivers and looking for copper. For the 
most part he was a man deserving of the high praise he will receive so 
long as self-denial, fortitude, and endurance are honored by mankind. 

These pioneers—the explorer, the priest, and the coureur de bois—were 
followed by the soldier and trader, neither differing much from their types 
the world over. 

Around the post, whether military or simply trading, there grew a vil- 
lage usually of Indians and white settlers in rude lodges or adobe huts, 
living often the free and lazy life of the fisher and the trapper. The vil- 
lage and the post were a mutual protection. The government was feudal 
or military, the commandant being the despot, and little care did the hadz- 
tant have where the seat of power rested. 

He did not depend much on the slow fruits of the soil for support, for 
how much more easily with gun and trap and spear and net did he reap 
the richer harvest of forest and stream. Who first explored the Wabash, 
and when he did it, is not known, and probably never will be. 

That it was visited during the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
would be strongly probable from the fame of its beaver grounds, even if it 
were not well established by historical data. The maps of the period, and 
especially one of 1684 (Franquelius), lay down the Wabash and also the 
White very correctly, and the references to the St. Jerome, or Ouabache 
(spelled o-u-a-b-a-c-h-e), are very numerous in documents prior to 1700. 
From a mass of somewhat misty evidence various dates, ranging from 1680 
to 1735, have been assigned as the time of the establishment of the post 
at Vincennes. The large and open river, the short portage from the Mau- 
mee, thus saving the long water-route by the straits of Mackinaw, or the 
long portage across southern Michigan and northern Indiana, had early 
made the Ouabache a favorite highway for trade and travel among the pio- 
neers. The country around the Indian village, which was the most impor- 
tant on the Ouabache, was full of lakes and bayous, the home of the 
beaver and the otter. An easily cultivated and fertile prairie lay around 
the town. Just below was the ford of the Wabash. This and the falls 
of the Ohio (Louisville) were on the line of the old Indian and buffalo 
trail, by which the buffalo herds passed from the blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky to the prairies of Illinois. The route across the country to the 
lower Illinois and Mississippi settlements was a comparatively easy and 
inviting one, affording frequent shelter, water, and game. It would be 
incredible that under these circumstances it should not have early become 
a favorite stopping-place. To present briefly the chief authorities as to 
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the date of founding what was called pre-eminently the “poste on the 
Ouabache,” without attempting to decide a question which it seems impos- 
sible to decide, we offer the following: On the 14th of September, 1772, 
the principal inhabitants of Post Vincennes addressed a letter to General 
Gage, in which they assert that their settlement is of seventy years’ stand- 
ing—indicating its founding in 1702. 

A letter written by Father Marest, at Kaskaskia, on November 9, 1712, 
says that Father Mermet has recently been sent to the “ poste on the 
Ouabache”’ in response to the request of the inhabitants. The expression 
makes use of the name uniformly used in earlier times for Post Vincennes, 
and there is strong reason to believe that it referred to it. Denonville’s 
declaration in 1688, that there were posts on the Wabash and Ohio, may 
perhaps be taken cum grano salis. The first bishop of Vincennes, a man 
of learning and great research, places the date of founding the post and 
church at from 1700 to 1702. 

Dillon, the historian of Indiana, thinks the date 1702 highly probable. 
Judge John Law, who wrote a history of Vincennes in 1839, a man of fine 
abilities and great interest in historical research, places the date earlier 
than 1710. Mr. O. F. Baker and Mr. Henry S. Canthorn, local historians 
of ability, adhere to the date 1702, or thereabouts. Bancroft thinks 1716 
probable, while Thomas H. Burton thought a post was established as early 
as 1680. David Thomas, a Quaker, said in 1816, after careful inquiry, that 
the post was established in 1702. Two gentlemen (both English speak- 
ing), who were at Vincennes in 1787—the one thought the settlement sixty 
years old, the other seventy years. Count Volney, an intelligent French- 
man, who visited the post in 1796, thought the settlement made in 1735— 
the date, by the way, of the arrival of a number of French families. 

Hinsdale, in his Old Northwest, says that in 1702 twenty thousand 
skins were shipped out of the Wabash—an indication of the presence of a 
post. Lastly, Mr. J. P. Dunn, the author of the just published and admirable 
“Indiana,” of the Commonwealth Series, fixes the date at 1727. The last- 
mentioned gentleman has given the fullest and in many respects the most 
satisfactory presentation of early Indiana history. It is to be especially 
commended for its abundant citation of authority, a thing which many 
other excellent and painstaking historians of the same period have failed 
to do. I would not pretend either to the ability or the research to answer 
all the arguments of Mr. Dunn, and yet I will venture to state my convic- 
tion that he is wrong as to the date of the establishment of the post, and 
my belief that the large number of historical writers placing the date very 


near the beginning of the eighteenth century are correct. Mr. Dunn 
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seems almost to grow warm in his effort to prove that the post at Vin- 
cennes was much later than the usually accepted date, and to take almost 
a personal interest in proving that Ouitanon, founded in 1720, was of earlier 
establishment. It is my belief that not only was the post established at 
the very beginning of the century, but that settlers were then much earlier 
than the influx of families in 1735. As early as 1746 six hundred barrels 
of flour, besides large quantities of hides, peltries, tallow, and beeswax, were 
shipped to New Orleans. We would hardly expect the export of such 
quantities of produce from an inland colony of ten years’ standing. The 
earliest parish record of St. Xavier’s church, dated July 21, 1747, is that of 
the baptism of Marie Josette, daughter of Nicholas and Mary Clare Chaf- 
ford. At this time the Jesuit Sebastian Louis Murrin was priest of the 
parish. This is, however, evidently not the beginning of the records, and 
there is much reason to believe that the church was established at about 
the same time as the post, and that it was presided over by Father Murrin 
previous to 1712. At any rate the old cathedral at the end of Second Street 
marks the spot of the beginning of Caucasian civilization in Indiana, while 
hard by it on the river bank stood the first rude fort in Indiana, and a little 
later the stronger stockade Fort Sackville. Whether the post was estab- 
lished near 1702 by some unknown person (could it have possibly been 
Jean Baptiste Bissot, the elder sieur de Vincennes ?), or,as Mr. Dunn would 
have it, it was founded by Francois Morgane, the younger sieur de Vin- 
cennes, must be left at present undetermined. 

Whoever searches for testimony in regard to its settlement, however, 
must follow other than the train of influence set in motion by La Salle, for 
its history is closely connected with the Jesuits, the bitterest rivals of La 
Salle in exploration and settlement. He may find also that the post did 
not always have a military garrison, which would account for the scarcity of 
records. The year 1727 may be accepted as the time when Frangois Mor- 
gane de Vinsenne became commandant, for in that year his name was 
attached to a document in Kaskaskia. He married the daughter of Philip 
Longpre, a prominent citizen of Kaskaskia. 

His name is signed to a paper dated 1733, acknowledging the receipt 
of a marriage dower of one hundred pistoles from his father-in-law, and both 
his and his wife’s names appear on a deed recorded at Kaskaskia, January 
5, 1735, he being styled commandant au poste du Ouabache. Such is the 
extent of the authorities as to the date of Vinsenne’s taking charge of the 
post. Through the cloudy history of that far-off time we catch but a 
glimpse of this gallant commandant, from whom the city of Vincennes 
received its name, but that glimpse is sufficient to show us a brave and 
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daring soldier, a true gentleman and hero. The post on the Ouabache, 
for it was not until after his death that it took the name of its heroic com- 
mandant, was within the territary covered by the Louisiana grant, though 
it still maintained a close connection with Canada, from whence it sprang. 
Vinsenne was ordered to join the commandant of Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Fort Chartres, in an expedition against the Chickasaws on 
the lower Mississippi. Bienville, with a company from New Orleans, was 
to meet them at the appointed rendezvous, but, failing to arrive, Vinsenne 
and his followers attacked the Indians, were disastrously defeated, captured, 
and put to death with the most cruel tortures. These he endured with 
the fortitude of a hero and stoic, “ ceasing not,’ as Charlevoix tells us, 
“until his last breath to exhort the men to behave worthy of their religion 
and their country.” Among those tortured to death was the priest of 
the parish. 

Soon after the death of Vinsenne, Jean St. Auge de Belle Rive took 
charge as the next and last commandant pour le rot au poste du Ouabache. 
He remained in charge from 1736 to 1764, when he retired in accordance 
with the treaty of peace at the close of the French and Indian war. He 
was a wise, humane, paternal commandant, ruling his soldiers, settlers, and 
Indian allies peacefully for a period of almost thirty years. The first 
record, which shows a change in the name of the post in honor of its 
gallant but ill-fated commandant, appears in a marriage certificate dated 
1749, in which the marriage ceremony is inscribed as done au poste de Vin- 
cennes, the present and true spelling being used. Of the French settlers 
who came in 1735 and following year, many were of good and even noble 
families, in one case even boasting of royal blood. But the majority were 
simply peasant folk, enticed away from pleasant France by the glowing 
advertisement of wealth and power awaiting them in the new world, issued 
by companies who were actuated rather by personal than by philanthropic 
motives. It would be a pleasing picture could we bring before the mind’s 
eye that of the old French hadztant of the middle of the last century. 
His gayety and simplicity only helped to make him more picturesque. 

The characteristics of his race, which the world may trace from the days 
of Cesar onward, are to be seen in this brave, light-hearted, sprightly son 
of the wilderness. Easy-going, careless, lazy, he loves to hunt and fish, to 
bask in the sun, and chat gayly with his neighbors, to fiddle and dance and 
frolic his life away. He yields a ready obedience to his military com- 
mandant and to his priest, glad to be relieved of the unpleasant task of 
lcoking after his government and his religion. 

You could have seen him, a dark-skinned man, with merry black eyes, a 
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blue cotton handkerchief around his head, a bright-colored blanket capote 
about him, a short pipe in his mouth, pliant moccasins on his feet, moving 
about the streets with easy grace, showing in every action his love of 
leisure and good-fellowship. Now he is entering his house. It is a curious 
structure, standing by itself in the midst of a little garden. It is con- 
structed poteaux au tent, with posts planted in the ground, and filled in 
with mud mixed with straw, and the whole covered with straw, or maybe 
with bark. The whitewashed walls glisten in the morning sun, and, as 
you enter, the whitewashed walls within are not cleaner than the earthen 
or puncheon floor. The bright-eyed daughter, with her plump cheek of 
rich olive tint, greets you politely. She wears a short over-dress, below 
which a gay-colored petticoat reveals a pair of ankles almost as slender as 
her pretty wrists. Among his possessions you might have found a stout, 
shaggy, sleepy-headed Canadian pony, which draws a creaky, two-wheeled 
cart, called a calache, made wholly of wood. If he be “ well fixed,” you 
may find an odd-looking plow, with wooden mold-board and two wheels 
attached to the beam, the oxen being fastened by means of a raw-hide 
rope and a straight yoke fitted to their horns. Count Volney, who visited 
the post in 1796, after the French through contact with the more grasping 
and mercenary English had degenerated somewhat, says: ‘We must 
allow that they are a kind and hospitable set, but for idleness and igno- 
rance they beat the Indians themselves. They know nothing at all of the 
arts of domestic affairs. The women neither sew, spin, nor make butter, 
but pass the time in gossip and tattle. The men do nothing but hunt, 
fish, or wander about the woods, or lie in the sun. They do not lay up 
stores for a rainy day, as we do. They cannot cure pork or venison, or 
make Sauer-kraut or spruce beer, or distil spirits from apples or rye—all 
necessary arts to the farmer. . . . To my surprise, they speak pretty 
good French.” What a gay, careless, easy life they led! How little 
troubled with the “weight and fate of empires”! The French and 
Indian war came and went, but did not disturb the dreamy quiet of Post 
Vincennes. Not until five years after the death of Montcalm and Wolfe 
on the plains of Abraham, and a year after the treaty of Paris, was 
the post awakened to a sense of the change the war had brought to it. In 
the year 1764 the inhabitants were called upon to part with their beloved 
commandant, St. Auge, who, leaving the post in charge of de Richardville, 
captain of militia, departed with many a wise and kindly word of admoni- 
tion to those whom he had ruled so long and so well. A little later he 
turned over his command finally, and all east of the Mississippi passed 
into the hands of the British, thus ending the French empire in America. 
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What now of the lofty visions and master-strokes of Joliet, of La Salle, of 
Frangois Morgane de Vinsenne? Where now the invincible French power 
in the Mississippi valley, of which they thought to lay the foundation ? 
Fading away. It had faded away, soon to be followed by the remnant of 
that pioneer population ; yet it was only to give place to a better founda- 
tion in which freedom and self-government should be corner-stones. With 
Professor Hinsdale, I must say that “ we must not allow our admiration of 
what the French had done in the West to blind us to the fact that the 
British cause was the cause of the Northwest and of America.” Putin the 
broadest way, the question was whether French or English ideas and ten- 
dencies should have sway in North America. Montcalm and Wolfe were 
both gallant soldiers and able commanders, both true patriots and chival- 
rous gentlemen ; but they stood on the Heights of Abraham that Septem- 
ber day for very different things: Montcalm for the o/d régime, Wolfe for 
the House of Commons; Montcalm for the alliance of king and priest, 
Wolfe for habeas corpus and free inquiry; Montcalm for the past, Wolfe 
for the future; Montcalm for Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour, 
Wolfe for George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. It was his clear 
perception of this point that led Mr. John Fiske to say: ‘‘ The triumph of 
Wolfe marks the greatest turning-point as yet discoverable in modern his- 
tory.” And while we find that in many points the population which fol- 
lowed suffer in comparison with the old haditant, yet we cannot be blind to 
the evidences of strong aggressive force, the promise of a vigorous growth of 
free institutions, enlightenment, and industry, which the new race and the 
new language brought with it. There is little that is noteworthy in the his- 
tory of the post from the departure of St. Auge to the Revolutionary war. 
To know the true significance of any event, we must know its relation 
to the state, to the world, to the race. The crossing of the Rubicon was 
more than the crossing of a river. Concord was more than a skirmish. 


“ By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


The attack upon Sumter was more than the storming of an indeten. 
sible fort. So the event of which we are about to speak stands second to 
no similar event in American history (I speak advisedly) in its far-reach- 
ing importance to the nation, if not to the human race. I say s¢mdlar event, 
for I will not compare it with those in which the vital element is a funda- 
mental principle of human liberty. If you consider carefully the part this 
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event plays in the establishment of the American republic, and the part 
that this free republic plays in the destinies of the human race, you will 
not think this estimate an exaggeration. It is doubtful if the experiment 
of the new republic could have been successful without this circumstance— 
certainly the results would have been radically different. 

And no event of American history has been so overlooked. You 
pick up any one of a dozen school histories, and it is a chance if you 
find even the merest mention of an event which, in the brilliancy of 
its conception, in the heroism of its accomplishment, and in the magni- 
tude of its results, has few parallels. Can it be because our histories 
have been written under the influence of the sea-breezes that no breath 
of our inland forests has reached their authors? I refer, of course, to 
the conquest of Vincennes and Kaskaskia. But allow me to anticipate 
a recital of the events, and justify, partially, the high importance I attach 
to the events themselves. As early as 1787, John Jay, our minister 
to France, called attention to the necessity of getting possession of the 
lands lying between the Appalachians and the Mississippi. He declared 
that upon these lands it would be possible to base loans, for the large 
immigration, sure to follow the close of the war, would greatly increase 
the value of these lands.. The facts in the case go to show that this rep- 
resentation played an important part in securing the loans. It is a well- 
known fact that, in the negotiations succeeding the war, the British insisted 
upon Pittsburgh and the Appalachians as the western boundary of the 
United States. Our claims to the Mississippi as the western boundary 
were two—viz.: First, that it formed the western boundary of some of the 
coloniés ; second, the claim of utz possidetis, based on Clark’s conquest. 
The former cut little figure in the matter, though supported by bulky 
and chaffy arguments. The second, both before and afterward, was 
regarded by Jefferson, Madison, Jay, and Adams as the unanswerable 
argument, and was the ground of success. Professor Hinsdale assigns an 
undue value to the former, though attaching importance to the latter, and 
especially because the conquest prevented the west from falling into the 
hands of Spain. 

To any one who attends to the facts in the case, and who is famil- 
iar with the importance of the /fazt accompli in all negotiations, there 
cannot be a moment’s doubt that the establishment of the Mississippi 
river as the western boundary, instead of the Appalachians, was due to 
the capture of Vincennes, the post that formed the central stronghold of 
the west. Nor can there be a doubt that, had Great Britain then held the 
Mississippi valley, she would no more have surrendered it than she has 
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Canada. Nor to any one who will examine the third and further step can 
there be much doubt that, had the United States been a narrow strip along 
the coast, hemmed in by the wall of the Appalachians at the rear, the 
existence of the republic would have been problematical. For all who have 
weighed the difficulties and dangers attending the construction period 
following the Revolutionary war know that the basis of the marvelous suc- 
cess attending the financial management of the illustrious Hamilton lay in 
the millions of fertile acres which the genius and sword of Clark had won. 
Having hinted at the line of thought which will lead to a true comprehen- 
sion of the events, I leave it to your imagination to show how it may have 
affected history, and turn to a brief review of the circumstances them- 
selves. To two men above all others the success of the enterprise was 
due—George Rogers Clark and Frangois Vigo—and their names deserve 
to be cherished as long as Americans are freemen. Close underneath 
these names, on one of the brightest pages of our national history, should 
be written that of Father Pierre Gibault, Catholic priest in charge of the 
parishes at Kaskaskia and Vincennes. 

The name of George Rogers Clark, misrepresented, belittled, maligned 
though it has been, is as fair a name as adorns the roll of our Revolution- 
ary heroes. He was a man of strong will, of lofty imagination, of uncon- 
querable courage, of great daring combined with wonderful shrewdness, a 
lover of freedom and his native land. <A Virginian by birth, soon after 
attaining his majority he had cast in his fortunes with the handful of 
settlers in Kentucky. It was here that the Indian massacres, which had 
been incited by British gold, led him to the conviction that Post Vin- 
cennes must be conquered, not only for the sake of controlling the Indians 
and protecting the frontier, but also for the sake of wresting this vast and 
fertile territory from England. Having dispatched two spies to learn the 
temper of the French and Indian population of the posts, and to ascertain 
the strength of the forts and garrisons, he goes to Virginia, lays the matter 
before Governor Patrick Henry, who, as does also Jefferson, sees the far- 
reaching importance of the scheme. With the consent of the council, 
Henry provides Clark with arms and supplies, and commissions him to raise 
troops and make the proposed conquest. In May, 1778, with several com- 
panies raised in Western Pennsylvania and Kentucky, he dropped down the 
Ohio to the falls at Louisville, followed by a handful of settlers who formed 
a settlement there. Finding that it would be perilous to attack Vincennes, 
he passed down the Ohio below the mouth of the Tennessee, crossed 
southern Illinois, completely surprised and on the 4th of July captured 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia without a blow. Through the influence of Father 
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Gibault he won over the French inhabitants, who took the oath of allegi- 
ance to the American government, and ever after remained true to their 
foster parent. With marvelous skill for one so young (he was but twenty- 
six years old), he gained a powerful influence over the Indian tribes, who 
came to regard Big Knife, as they called him, as endowed with divine 
power. Through the agency of Father Gibault, and with equal shrewd- 
ness and skill, he won over the French inhabitants of Post Vincennes, who 
took the oath of allegiance to the United States, and turned over Fort 
Sackville to the Americans—its commander being absent at Detroit. 

The fort was put in charge of Captain Helm, Clark remaining at Kas- 
kaskia. Word was soon carried to the British at Detroit, and Lieutenant . 
Governor Hamilton descended the Wabash, retook possession of the fort, 
the garrison consisting of but two men, Helm and his companion. It is 
said that Helm stood with lighted match beside the cannon that com- 
manded the principal entrance, and with an oath brought the British toa 
halt, declaring that none should enter until he knew the terms of sur- 
render. ‘You shall have the honors of war,” said Hamilton. Helm and 
his garrison of one forthwith marched out with military form and pre- 
cision. The condition of Clark was now perilous. With few men, and 
their time almost expired, without resources, in the midst of a country 
filled with hostile Indians urged on to murder by British influences, the 
post commanding the whole country, the principal centre of population 
and of Indian influence in the hands of the enemy, there was no hope 
except in the apparently fruitless attempt at conquest. Una salus victis 
nullam speran salutem. And so he decided. And now there appears on the 
scene a man of whom I wish I could speak as his memory deserves, Fran- 
cois Vigo. A Spanish trader, though a Sardinian by birth, he had com- 
mercial interests at St. Louis, Kaskaskia, and Vincennes, was a man of 
wealth, and had almost unbounded influence among the French. With- 
out the semblance of selfish motive, he came forward and cast himself 
and his fortune into the scale of American freedom. His name is enrolled 
with De Kalb and Steuben and Lafayette. He supplied Clark with 
specie to the extent of more than $12,000, sustained the credit of the well- 
nigh worthless continental currency by receiving it at his stores at par 
value, gave Clark the support of his great influence, imperiled his life in a 
trip to Vincennes to get exact information as to the situation of affairs 
and to win the inhabitants to the American side. He was made prisoner, 
but was finally released on a condition, which having fulfilled to the letter 
he hastened to Clark and furnished him with information which alone 
made success possible. Forthwith Clark began his memorable expedi- 
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tion. He dispatched a boat mounted with four cannon and carrying sup- 
plies to make the trip by water to Vincennes. He, with a hundred and 
seventy followers, set out on the 5th of February, 1779, across the coun- 
try for Vincennes. A march of some two hundred miles must be made 
over a country at that season largely under water. It is doubtful if that 
march has a parallel in history. Crossing streams swollen to miles in 
width, wading over submerged flats for whole days at a time, sometimes 
to the knee, sometimes to the neck in water, breaking their way for miles 
through water covered with ice half an inch thick, passing one night with 
the garments of the soldiers frozen stiff, for days without food and at 
the point of starvation, the brave fellows followed a leader whose expe- 
dients and endurance and resolution were those of a Hannibal, until 
at last, on the 23d of February, 1779, the little band stood on a rising 
ground south of the town, and in full view of it. The boat with cannon 
and supplies had not yet arrived. A hundred and seventy men to capture 
a town and garrison which together numbered six hundred men! No 
possible chance for retreat, the water through which they had come 
covering the plains for miles around! Not a mouthful of provisions! It 
was fight or die. Not this alone, but success would be impossible if the 
town were against them. Now he will learn how much he owes to the 
good Father Gibault and Francois Vigo. The outcome proved their 
loyalty and value. By a French citizen who had been captured Clark 
sent the following characteristic proclamation to the citizens: 


To the inhabitants of Port Vincennes. 

Gentlemen : Being now within two miles of your village with my army, determined 
to take your fort this night, and not being willing to surprise you, I take this method to 
request such of you who are true citizens, and willing to enjoy the liberty I bring you, to 
remain still in your houses. And those, if any there be, that are friends to the King, will 
instantly repair to the fort and join the Hair Buyer General and fight like men. And if 
any such as do not go to the fort shall be discovered, they may depend on severe punish- 
ment. On the contrary, those who are the true friends of liberty may depend on being 
well treated: and I once more request them to keep out of the streets, for every one I find 


in arms on my arrival I shall treat him as an enemy. 
G. R. CLARK. 


A little before dark he marched his army across the plain, displaying it 
to the best advantage, occupied the town, invested and attacked the fort, 
surprising it completely. The attack and defense were carried on vigorously 
during the night of the 23d, Clark’s men, far-famed for their skill with 
the rifle, doing good execution through every port and chink and crevice 
which the rude but strong old Fort Sackville presented. The morning of 
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the 24th wore away. At nine o'clock Clark sent this dispatch to Hamilton, 
not less characteristic than the one just read : 


Sir :—In order to save your self from the impending storm that now threatens you, I 
order you to zmmediately surrender your-self, with all your garrison stores &c &c ; for 
if I am obliged to storm, you may depend on such treatment as justly due a murderer. 
Beware of destroying stores of any kind or any papers or letters that are in your possession, 
or hurting one house in town, for by Heaven, if you do, there shall be no mercy shown 
you. G. R. CLARK. 

To Gov Hamilton. 


Time forbids that I should detail either the vigor with which Colonel 
Clark conducted his siege, or the skill with which he concluded the 
negotiations; but at ten o’clock on the 25th the cross of. St. George gave 
place to the stars and stripes, the British garrison were prisoners of war, 
and one of the fairest lands on earth had been secured for the nation we 
now love so well. Five great states, twelve million happy freemen, and 
untold wealth attest the genius of the man who conceived and executed 
the plan by which this mighty empire was added to the republic. I may 
not trace the story of the declining years of Clark, of Gibault, and of 
Vigo, so sad and illustrative of the proverbial ingratitude of republics, 
but I cannot leave the “Old Post” without adding my own tribute of 
praise and gratitude to men to whom we owe so much. 


VINCENNES, INDIANA. 





THE HARRISONS IN HISTORY 


There isa subtle sentiment in old songs, a perfume in some simple 
flowers which no creation of the scientific gardener can excel; there is a 
rich flavor in old wines that time only can impart, and an interest in old 
letters which strangely thrills the hand turning their pages, as if invisible 
fingers of the dead writers touched it ; and there is a strength in old blood 
and noble lineage which the most determined democrat, the most profane 
iconoclast, cannot ignore. 

The Harrison name is well known in history, especially in the United 
States. In Bishop Meade’s book on the Old Churches and Families of 
Virginia, in Campbell’s Hestory of Virginia, and in Hugh Blair Grigsby’s 
work on The Convention of 1776, there is honorable record of the Harri. 
sons, of whom Mr. Grigsby says: “ Of all ancient families in the colony, 
that of Harrison, if not the oldest, is one of the oldest.” 

John Smith, in his quaint history, mentions Herman Harrison, who 
came over to the colony in what was called the “second supply,” and of 
Master John Harrison, “ gentleman,’’ who was governor of Virginia in 
1623. The ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, the signer, is traced to this 
governor, from whom descended President William Henry Harrison, 
grandfather of our present President. These facts are stated in a letter 
from Colonel Harrison of Brandon, given in Bishop Meade’s book; and 
from the same source we learn that the first born of the name of whom 
we have distinct record in the colony was Benjamin Harrison, who became 
a member of the council, was speaker of the House of Burgesses, and died 
in Southwark parish, in the county of Surrey, in the year 1712. 

This Benjamin, it is added, was buried at the chapel near Cabin Point, 
and according to the epitaph on his tombstone was also born in South- 
wark parish in 1645. His will was admitted to probate in 1712, and con- 
tains the following extract: “Item, I give twenty pounds sterling to buy 
ornaments for the Chapel; and that my executor take care to provide them 
so soon as may be after the new Chapel is built; and my will is, that five 
acres of my land be laid out where the old Chapel now stands; and that it 
be held for that use forever.” 

It has been suggested that the noted Roundhead, General Harrison, of 
Cromwell’s army, who is said to have sought refuge in this country after 
the Protector’s death and the restoration of Charles the Second, was an 
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ancestor of our Presidents. We give as positive rebuttal testimony the 
following epitaph: “ Here lyeth the body of Benjamin Harrison Esquire, 
who did justice, loved mercy, and walked humbly with his God, was 
always loyal to his Prince ; and a great benefactor to his country.” There 
were three sons left, of whom the eldest, Benjamin, settled at Berkeley, on 
James River, in Virginia, and married Elizabeth, daughter of Lewis Bur- 
well, of Gloucester, who was an eminent lawyer,and some time speaker of 
the House of Burgesses. 

This Benjamin died at the early age of thirty-seven, in 1710, leaving an 
only son, Benjamin, and an only daughter, Elizabeth. 

There was erected a monument to his memory at public expense. The 
third Benjamin Harrison married a daughter of Robert Carter, of Cocoto- 
man, in Lancaster county, the noted “ King Carter,” as he was called, who 
held a sort of viceregal and altogether despotic sway as surveyor general 
at that time over country and people. But one fine day at Berkeley 
there came a terrible thunderstorm ; and, when it passed, there had been 
three struck dead by one fearful bolt of lightning. The victims were Mr. 
Harrison and his two fair daughters. There was one daughter and six 
sons left. The best known of these are Benjamin, the noble signer of the 
Declaration, and Charles, a general in the Revolution. Historians have 
carefully recorded the long and brilliant career of the celebrated signer. 
From Goodrich and Dwight we will quote a brief outline of facts it may be 
well to recall and accentuate at present. 

The year 1764 was the genesis of his public life as a member of the 
legislature, and from that time his place was established in the nation’s 
councils. Destiny had set its seal upon him as a leader of men, attracting 
the eyes of the royal government, who sought to enlist his talent and 
influence in their executive council in Virginia. But the germ of liberty 
springing in his soul antagonized the oppressive measures of the British 
ministry, and identified him with the interests of the colonists. In 1774 he 
was made a delegate to the memorable congress which laid the corner-stone 
of our country’s freedom ; and through all of the tremendous throes of a 
nation’s stormy birth, the most important events of the time seemed to 
crystallize around his career. As chairman of the board of war, and chair- 
man of the committee of the whole house, his sagacity, firmness, ability, 
and glowing eloquence fixed the attention and confidence of his colleagues 
and an anxious public. 

The characteristic anecdote told of his joking Elbridge Gerry, of Mas- 
sachusetts, when they were affixing their signatures to our Magna Charta, 
the Declaration of Independence, is not too trite to be interesting. Gerry 
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was a small, spare, sinewy man, while Harrison stood over six feet tall, 
with superb physique and the torso of a Hercules. 

Having inscribed his name upon the immortal roll, he turned to Mr. 
Gerry, facetiously observing that, “when the time of hanging came,” he 
would have the advantage of him. “It will be over with me in a min- 
ute,” said he, “while you will: be kicking in the air for half an hour after 
I am gone.” So did these great men make merry over their doughty 
deeds. Resigning his seat in congress, he returned to Virginia in 1777, 
and was speedily elected to a seat in the House of Burgesses, and immedi- 
ately chosen speaker, which position he held until 1782, when he became 
governor of Virginia. He was twice elected chief magistrate of that 
state, and was noted as one of its most popular governors. 

He returned to private life after becoming ineligible under the peculiar 
provisions of the constitution, but carried into his retirement the hearts of 
his people, with their most unstinted approbation and esteem. Again, 
in 1788, he was called to the front as a member of the convention which 
ratified the federal Constitution, and was appointed chairman of the first 
committee chosen by that assembly. One of the most trenchant and suc- 
cessful impromptus uttered’ before the first congress is recorded of Harri- 
son by Mr. Jefferson. In response to a remark of John Dickinson, who 
—after hectoring the members into adopting a declaration of his own, 
distasteful to the general spirit, and subsequently superseded by Mr. 
Jefferson’s—had said, ‘‘ There is but one word I disapprove in that paper 
—it is the word coxgress.” Instantly Mr. Harrison rose to his feet, and 
with electric effect replied: “Mr. President, there is but one word in that 
paper which I approve, and that zs the word CONGRESS.”’ 

Afterward, in 1790, he was again urged to be candidate for the execu- 
tive chair, but positively declined the proposed honor in favor of his friend 
Beverley Randolph, who was elected by a small majority. 

Though declining in years and health, in April, 1791, he was again 
elected a member of the legislature ; but his lavish hospitality and gener- 
ous living had resulted in an attack of gout, from which he temporarily 
recovered ; the day after his election, when his friends had been bidden to 
feast with him, there was a severe recurrence of the disease, which termi- 
nated fatally. And as the tide went out in the river whose waves rippled 
upon the shore below Berkeley, with the evening of that day its noble 
master had gone beyond, into the shadows. He was universally mourned. 

So far as can be learned, there is now no trace left of the simple slab 
which nearly a century ago marked his grave. He was buried at Berkeley. 
Others of his ancestors were interred in the old Westover churchyard ; 
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notably the first Benjamin, son of the first governor of Virginia, whose 
stanch loyalty asserts itself in his famous epitaph, as given in Campbell's 
History of Virginia. 

Early in life Benjamin Harrison married Elizabeth Bassett, a daughter 
of Colonel William Bassett, of Eltham, one of the prominent men of the 
colony, descended from a noble English family of wealth and title. There 
has been a widely circulated misstatement that Benjamin Harrison, the 
signer, married Nancy Randolph. He was married only once, and, as his- 
tory states positively, to Elizabeth Bassett, daughter of Colonel William 
Bassett, of Eltham, New Kent county, Virginia. 

This Colonel William Bassett had been appointed by Queen Anne a 
member of the colonial executive council, similar to the privy council in 
England. 

The commission bearing the queen’s autograph and that of the premier, 
Lord Dartmouth, is still extant in the Bassett family. The mother of Mrs. 
Harrison was Elizabeth Churchill, of the Marlborough family of Churchills. 
There is a quaint piece of silver, marked with the Marlborough coat of 
arms and the letters “ E. C.,”’ still preserved by her descendants. 

On the maternal side, the Harrison Presidents blend the blood of the 
Bacons, Burwells, and Churchills, the first Bassett who came to Virginia in 


.1649 being a royalist refugee. Driven from England after the regicide 
under an attainder, he took refuge first in Holland, thence came to the 
colony with Sir Philip Honeywood and a party of cavaliers, as is men- 
tioned by Campbell. Large tracts of land were granted them by King 
Charles II. after the Restoration; and in 1660 the Eltham mansion was 
built—after Colonel Bassett married the sister of Governor Nathaniel 


Bacon. 

These homes of history merit description because of the charm that 
clings about them—“ not in the stones of the old walls,” as Ruskin says, 
but in the haunting personality of those who have lived and died within. 
The Berkeley house still stands, in admirable preservation, on the James 
river, a lovely, quaint, picturesque place, crowned with the halo of his- 
tory, for its windows have turned their calm, inscrutable gaze on the tre- 
mendous scenes of two revolutions. 

On the opposite side of the peninsula, at a point where the tides of 
two rivers—the Pamunkey and Mattaponi—unite, forming the York, may 
be traced the ruins of Eltham. It was destroyed by fire in 1775, more than 
two hundred years after its founding. The house presented an imposing 
front, one hundred and fifty feet from wing to wing; the entire building, 
with peaked roof and gable front, rising above them like the keep of a 
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castle. Over the red English bricks of its walls, time and clinging tribes 
of lichens had thrown a soft tinting of purple and gray, while a stately 
avenue of Lombardy poplars led away from the mossy stone steps of the 
entrance, adding grandeur to the picturesqueness of the place. Many 
times during the siege of York were the leading spirits of the revolution 
gathered at Eltham (which was not far from Yorktown) as guests of 
Colonel Burwell Bassett, who was a brother-in-law of General Washington 
and of Governor Harrison, having married the sister of Mrs. Washington. 
Tradition tells much that should be gathered into the folk-lore of our 
country, of those great days and great men. 

Of Elizabeth, the daughter of the house who was wedded to Benjamin 
Harrison, Dwight in the Lzves of the Signers says: “She was considered in 
her youth a beautiful person,” and in later life was “a woman of emi- 
nent piety and benevolence, uniting in herself the brightest ornaments of 
the female character.” The offspring of this union were numerous, but 
many died in infancy. There were seven who survived, to maturity; the 
third son, William Henry, being most noted as the ninth President of 
the United States, and grandfather to our ;resent President. He was 
born at the family residence, Berkeley, on February oth, 1773. At the 
age of nineteen he entered the army as ensign, and the next year was 
elevated to the position of lieutenant, and acted as aid to General Wayne 
in his expedition against the western Indians. In 1795 he was promoted 
to a captaincy, but resigned in 1797 upon being appointed secretary of 
the northwestern territory. Chosen to represent that territory in con- 
gress in 1799, upon its division in 1807 he became governor of the new 
territory of Indiana, and superintendent of treaty negotiations with the 
Indians. Upon the outbreak of hostilities with them in 1811, he won 
at Tippecanoe his famous historic victory, and subsequently, as major- 
general commanding the western army, he defeated the British forces at 
the battle of the Thames. 

After concluding a treaty with the Indians in 1814, he resigned his 
commission, and in 1816 was elected member of congress from Cincinnati, 
and in 1819 became a member of the senate of Ohio. 

His next step, in 1824, was to the United States senate, and in 1828 
he was appointed minister to Colombia, which office he held for less than 
a year, when he voluntarily retired into private life. 

At the urgent appeal of the Whig party in 1836, he became candidate 
for the presidency, and, though unsuccessful, was renominated in 1840, 
defeating Van Buren, his former opponent, by an overwhelming majority, 
after a campaign incarnate with enthusiasm and historic importance for 
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the new methods then introduced into politics. The Harrison campaign 
was the genesis of some of the most unique and characteristic features of 
western elections. He was also the author of a small work entitled 
A Discourse on the Aborigines of the Ohio Valley, which was published at 
Cincinnati in 1838. 

But there are times when joy is suddenly strangely turned to mourning 
by some terrible transition, and the exultant cheers, which had greeted 
General Harrison’s inauguration on the 4th of March, were changed to 
tears and sighs upon the 4th of April, when the country, irrespective of 
party, was mourning the death of its chief magistrate, in the very incep- 
tion of his administration. 

From a beautiful poem written by N. P. Willis upon this tragic event, 
there may be an appropriate quotation: 

“What! soared the old eagle to die at the sun, 
Lies he still with spread wings, at the goal he has won; 
For Harrison's death fills the climax of story, 
He’ went on with his old stride, from glory to glory.” 


Of the sons left by President William Henry Harrison, the Hon. John 
- Scott Harrison was the father of our present President. This brings the 
reader so closely to our own times that his honorable record need not be 
repeated. He was a noble gentleman, of irreproachable character, and 
very popular in the west, who served with distinction in congress, and 
might have won higher honors had he sought them. Those who best 
knew him speak with enthusiasm of his mental and personal gifts, which 
inspired the highest respect and esteem. He was twice married, and both 
of his wives are said to have been lovely women; the second was Miss 
Erwin, the mother of our President. It is pleasing to note that, like the 
Adams family, the Harrisons, who were also among the noble pioneers of 
our country’s prosperity, have given the nation two Presidents, and the 
state of Virginia two governors. 

The direct succession. of our new chief magistrate from the Master 
John Harrison of Smith’s Hzstory may be given in a partial genealogical 
tree, as follows: 

Master John Harrison, 
first governor of Virginia in 1623, 
was father of 
Benjamin Harrison, of Surrey, Virginia, born in 1645 ; 

father of 

Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley, 

date of birth unknown, died April, 1710 ; 

father of 
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the second Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley, 
who was killed by lightning ; 
father of 
the third Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley, 
signer of the Declaration, and 
governor of Virginia, died April, 1791, 
father of 
William Henry Harrison, 
President of the United States, died April, 1841 ; 
father of 
John Scott Harrison ; 
father of 
Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States, inaugurated March 4, 1889. 


To describe the Harrison coat of arms according to heraldic vernacular, 
as given in Burke's Peerage, would require a student of the noble art to trans- 
late lucidly, but there are strength and significance in the crest that can be 
readily recognized, as it is “ surmounted by an anchor erect, entwined by 
a cable, all gold.” 

Honors seem to be hereditary in the Harrison family. As the his- 
torian Grigsby tells us: ‘‘ From 1623 to this date, a period of two cent- 


uries and a half, the name of Harrison has been distinguished for the 
patriotism, the intelligence, and the moral worth of those who have 
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THE HISTORIC QUADRILLE 


The requisites for an appropriate celebration of the centenary year of 
Washington’s inauguration as first President of the United States, though 
multifarious, with proper discrimination, are not of difficult selection. 
Some of them are so obvious that their guidance may be confidently 
accepted and unhesitatingly followed. The event intended to be cele- 
brated is the inauguration of the government—memorable by the instal- 
lation of Washington as its first President. His was the figure that 
dominated the ceremony, and his the presence that infused with life an 
inert constitution and animated with motion a torpid government. At 
his touch the instruments of executive authority were created, and simul- 
taneously the representatives of its legislative and judicial departments 
assumed and exercised the functions of constitutional government. A 
century of years reveals to us these instruments and representatives as 
the coadjutors and aids of Washington in inaugurating a government— 
the crowning act of hislife. Their names, indelibly woven into that historic 
scene, are disclosed to us now through the vista of a century. They 
embellish the column surmounted by his figure, and are intrinsic parts, 
indissoluble with the event intended to be celebrated. The device, there- 
fore, which recalls them cannot be inappropriate to an occasion designed 
to celebrate an event in which they were conspicuous. Of a certainty, 
other names there be, associated with other events of equal moment, and 
with other periods of equal consequence to the cause of popular govern- 
ment. But their derivative lustre would be without significance in a cen- 
tennial celebration of Washington’s inauguration as the first President of 
the United States. 

Now, the public has at different times been informed through various 
sources of the struggle in places of authority, of opinions unfavorable to 
this obvious view. Much stress seems, not improperly, to have been 
bestowed upon the ladies to take part in a quadrille with which it is 
purposed that the grand ball of the Washington Centennial shall be 
opened. Its value will consist solely in the faithfulness with which its 
emblematic composition shall reflect the history it is meant to illustrate. 
The tableau of the living, to effectually represent the last century’s historic 
scene, that it may punctually recall it, should be composed exclusively of 
the immediate descendants of those who enacted it. To intersperse among 
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them the representatives of names illustrious by other events would 
impart an incongruity fatal to its effect. The picture that would restore 
the lineaments of the past should at least be suggestive of its salient 
features. Without this, the drapery of dress will express but a senseless 
tabard, and the historic quadrille become but meaningless mummery. 

The gentlemen of the quadrille, in the character of their present in- 
cumbents, should represent the chief magistracy of the government, and 
the offices subordinate to it. But its emblematic symmetry will suffer if it 
fail to represent those who served them under Washington, and united 
with him in inaugurating the government. This only can be accomplished 
by the ladies selected for the quadrille—selected, not for the grace and 
sprightliness of youth, but exclusively as the appropriate representatives 
by descent of the official companions of Washington—the descendants of 
the Adamses, the Jeffersons, the Hamiltons, the Knoxes, the Livingstons, 
the Clintons, the Jays, the Schuylers, the Langdons, the Duanes, the Van 
Rensselaers, and the Kings. Neither their histrionic competency nor their 
terpsichorean agility should be consulted. The venerable past should be 
exemplified by the dignity of their presence. Muscular vigor would be 
better left to the dizzy round of the genial dance. 

The many difficulties of those charged with these responsible duties 
are not to be forgotten. A careful adherence, however, to the character- 
istics of the event about to be celebrated, the historic idea in all its sig- 
nificance, and a discreet selection of the means to illustrate them, will 
relieve of doubt and assure success, A slight departure might make the 
theme of ridicule which should be a subject of applause. 


ODM (gas 
March, 1889. 








REMINISCENCES OF MRS. BRADFORD 
THE LAST OF THE WASHINGTON CIRCLE 


Perhaps the last of the old-fashioned homes of this country to retain 
its ancient customs and traditions, transporting one into the life of the 
previous century, was that of Mrs. Bradford, of Burlington, New Jersey. 
Susan Vergerau Boudinot was born in 1764, and married William Bradford, 
attorney-general under Washington, in 1784. Her mother was Hannah, 
sister of Richard Stockton, the signer, and her father was Elias Boudinot, 
president of the continental congress, who as such signed the peace with 
Great Britain. Being a man of letters as well as a patriot and a philan- 
thropist, he retired early from public life and spent his declining years 
with Mrs. Bradford, then a widow, in Burlington. Here he built himself a 
home, somewhat more elaborate than the one in Elizabeth, and much in the 
style of his country seat near Philadelphia, in which city his town house 
was for some years in the near vicinity of that of President Washington. 
Many of the richest and most influential families in the country lived in 
Burlington, forming a charming society, among whom were the Binneys, 
Whartons, Chaunceys, Shippens, MclIlvans, etc., and here was the colonial 
home of Governor Franklin. It was a picturesque old town, with its many 
colonial houses, wide streets, and immense shade-trees, and its green 
banks sloping down to the Delaware river. The approach to the Bou- 
dinot mansion was a half-circle carriage-drive and walk, flanked with green 
posts and chains, leading to the wide-pillared portico. On each side of 
the house, and at the back, were lawns and gardens; a serpentine, tan- 
covered drive encircled the lawn, which was ornamented with the most 
majestic trees, great pines, which seemed to shoot straight up into the 
sky, larch and spruce, hemlock and holly; and these, when covered with 
winter snows and icicles, and with the sun bursting upon them, were like 
a vision of fairy-land impossible to describe. And no less beautiful the 
spring foliage, completely arching the drive with its dogwood and judas 
trees, horse-chestnuts, catalpas, and maples. 

Within the old mansion, all was profusion, comfort, and elegance, with- 
out waste or vain display, but accompanied with a certain old-fashioned 
formality and etiquette natural to the hostess and her surroundings, for she 
had come to us from another age, “the good old times,” a perfect type of 
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a lady of the old school. Her early associates had been the Washingtons, 
Lafayettes, Hamiltons, etc., whom in their generation she had long outlived. 
The writer remembers her as an aged woman, but with the erect carriage 
and bearing of one much younger. She was rather short than tall, but 
there was a decided presence about her. The expression of her face was 
placid and benevolent, denoting the serene calm of the evening of a well- 
spent life; she had passed through the storms and anguish that must 
assail every true woman’s heart, in the loss of all who are nearest and 
dearest, but she could, notwithstanding, clasp hands with the new gen- 
erations in loving sympathy. Her soft gray eyes, however, had first 
seen the light in troubled times—“ the times that tried men’s souls.’’ She 
seemed to breathe the very spirit of those patriotic days. She inherited 
from her ancestors courage, firmness, and decision. Her forefathers had 
fled from France at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, renouncing 
thereby their native land, so dear to Frenchmen, and estates as well, for 
the freedom of religious worship on foreign soil. Portia’s speech has been 
aptly applied to Mrs. Bradford: “Think you I am no stronger than my 
sex, being so fathered and so husbanded?” Her character was well 
exemplified in an amusing incident of her childhood. One evening, as an 
invited guest at Governor Franklin’s, she was presented with a cup of tea. 
The stamp act had passed, and all good patriots were filled with resent- 
ment. Our little heroine politely declined the tea, and, being again and 
again pressed, she took the cup and with a grave courtesy raised it to her 
lips, but without touching a drop crossed the room and poured the con- 
tents from the window. 

The family on one occasion during the war, having been levied upon 
by a party of British, an officer, reminded by her that her aunt had asked 
protection, remarked : “ Not by your advice, I presume?” “That it never 
was, I can tell you,” she replied. Her self-possession was equally mani- 
fested when in extreme old age the house took fire in the middle of the 
night. To avoid opening the door by which the dense smoke would rush 
into her chamber, the attempt to rescue her was by reaching her room 
from the roof of the porch. The blinds being forced open, there she 
stood enveloped in a blanket, quietly waiting, showing by look and mien 
as well as by word that she was not frightened, though her maid had 
disappeared in the darkness. She was urged to remain until they could 
come for and carry her to her nearest neighbors; this she did with the 
utmost composure and a beautiful trust in those about her, evincing as 
well that supreme trust in a higher Providence, so strong a characteristic 
of her nature. 
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She would tell with a great deal of spirit and amusement a story 
against herself—how, when the family fled to Baskingridge during the war, 
she, being a very little girl, was sent out with her maid for exercise ; firing 
being heard in the distance, she took to her heels, running as fast as her 
feet could carry her, rushed in at the street door and up the stairs, crying, 
“ The British are coming! The British are coming!” She was caught in 
Mrs. Washington’s arms, soothed and caressed and told that her alarm was 
needless, as what she heard was only the practicing of our soldiers. She 
was present during an interesting interview between Washington and a 
party of Indians. A temporary stage had been erected, but no sooner had 
the forest braves been ceremoniously seated upon it, than the structure 
gave way and they were precipitated to the ground, and were with diffi- 
culty persuaded that it was not a preconceived plan for their destruction. 
Many families fled to Baskingridge during the march of the armies through 
the Jerseys, and were dependent upon each other for the interchange 
of various kindly offices. An amusing story was told of young Master 
Morton, who was sent with the only darning-needle possessed by the com- 
munity to a neighbor’s house. He dropped it on the way, and to his 
infinite terror and disgrace was obliged to return home and confess the 
loss on which so much of the comfort of the community depended. A 
more touching reminiscence is that of a scene which occurred some years 
later, at the Washington mansion in Philadelphia, when Mr. Bradford was 
attorney-general. There being none but an intimate circle present, the 
conversation turned upon Lafayette, then a prisoner in Germany. Wash- 
ington dwelt upon his sufferings, contrasting them with his former fortunes, 
and, speaking of his heroism in our cause, became greatly moved, tears 
coming into his eyes, and his whole being apparently shaken. On return- 
ing home, Mr. Bradford wrote some verses on this pathetic scene, entitled 
“ The Lament of Washington.” Private copies were circulated, and they 
were sung to a solemn air composed on the occasion of the execution of 
the queen of France. 

Mrs. Bradford, as the mistress of her father’s house during much of his 
public service, together with her family connections, was brought into 
close relation with the most eminent characters of the country ; and nowin 
her declining years she was a historic figure, the last relic of that famous 
coterie of revolutionary dames, of whom were Mrs. Rush, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Madison, and Mrs. Carroll, Our minister to England, Mr. Richard 
Rush, was her kinsman. He writes to her: “I have always felt a just pride 
in the distinguished names of the maternal stock, from which I and mine 
spring; a feeling strengthened rather than diminished by my intercourse 
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abroad. I think I wrote to my mother from London, that she might tell 
it to you, in what gratifying terms my estimable friend, Lord Teignmouth, 
of whom I see much, used to speak to me of your father, and that he 
and,others spoke publicly in the same way. I venture to put under cover 
for you two humble little articles connected with some of the public ques- 
tions of the day. Washington’s name is about the main staple of both and 
the known respect and friendship.he bore for your father must naturally 
superadd ties in your bosom, to the veneration and homage the whole 
world now cherishes towards his great name. I saw much of the Lafay- 
ettes at La Grange and elsewhere when lately in France; George whom 
you probably knew when a youth in General Washington’s family, and the 
head of his family during my mission to France, I am sorry to say died 
soon after I got home.” 

Mrs. Bradford’s hospitality was unceasing, and seldom indeed did boat 
or train arrive that did not bring some guest to her house, often the most 
distinguished men of the day in our own or from foreign countries. How 
beautiful was the welcome to her home! As warm as the great fires that 
blazed on her hearthstones. All felt the charm of her manner who came 
within its influence. As Mt. Rush again wrote: “ From youth, from early 
boyhood, my recollections of her at her own house, at my uncle’s, at my 
mother’s, with whom she was reared in part as with a sister, are all of the 
most grateful kind. Attaching in her manners to all, because they sprang 
from the many virtues and solid excellence of her heart, their peculiar 
grace and kindness were ever especially winning to the young, and now as 
I call up these recollections, through back time, associated with a thousand 
early pleasures they come over me like delightful visions, no, not visions, 
for at that time of life they are realities unmingled with anything to take 
from the happiness and joy they give; their vivid impressions live forever 
and momentarily at least renew in us the delight they once afforded.” 
Only those who lived in her house can know what a perfect gentlewoman 
she was; the dignified bearing was instinct with self respect and the 
refined thought that “thinketh no evil, the charity that suffereth long and 
is kind, the love that beareth all things, hopeth all things, believeth all 
things,” were coupled with a humility astounding in one upon whom fortune 
had always smiled. As Bishop Doane said of her in his funeral sermon: 
“ There lies all that was mortal of the holiest woman that I ever knew and 
therefore of the humblest. She was pre-eminent for her propriety and 
delicacy of thought and feeling. Who of the generation that has passed 
away in the light of her loveliness, who that has lived to enjoy it in its 
lingering and declining radiance, has ever met with a more perfect Chris- 
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tian lady? She was instinctively refined and courteous. A courtier would 
have called her elegant; to the last day of her long life she never for a 
moment lost her native grace. It marked her through the weakaess and 
weariness and painfulness of her mortal sickness. Even when at intervals 
alone, her consciousness was perfect, her words, her ways, her looks, were 
all alive with thoughtfulness for others and attention to their comfort, and 
she died as she had lived, a Christian lady of the olden time.” Her charity 
was great, no poor man was ever turned from her doors; she gave away 
one-third of her income. 

Among her many visitors were some very odd old people, whose visits, 
I was about to say visitations, called for great circumspection on the part 
of the younger portion of the household, and were not a little tax on the 
good nature and self-control of the younger hostess, Mrs. Boudinot, into 
whose hands was so gracefully resigned the control of this large establish- 
ment, as the older lady felt herself growing somewhat infirm for so much 
care. She insisted that there could not be two mistresses, and witha 
delicacy and consideration all her own, she would ask permission, as though 
herself a guest, did she wish for any change in the ménage. And how thor- 
oughly her nature was appreciated and her wishes carried out by the one 
she had chosen as a daughter! Seldom have two such rare natures dwelt 
together under the same roof-tree. Mr. Boudinot, with his wife and 
children, had been persuaded to spend the winter with Mrs. Bradford 
before settling down at his estate near Philadelphia, they having left their 
home in Newark, New Jersey, for that purpose. But never for any length 
of time after would the elder lady part with the younger, and Burlington | 
became their home. Mr. Boudinot was Mrs. Bradford’s nearest living 
relative, and she, his senior by thirty years, bore towards him almost the 
relation of a mother. It was his pleasure as well as that of his wife to 
keep up all the associations of the house. Mrs. Bradford, for many years 
before her death, kept her room, where she received her friends. Some of 
the members of her household might be described as picturesque; certainly 
such was the little old French lady who had come there first, during the 
elder Mr. Boudinot’s lifetime, as an amanuensis. She was a refugee from 
St. Domingo, whose lover had been shot before her eyes, so went the 
romantic story, though the youngsters wondered that so old and grotesque 
a little body should ever have possessed a lover. She was, however, kind 
to the children, making them benicake, from seed which she received once 
a year from the south. They compounded her sins of eavesdropping, 
importance, and general fussiness, with various kindly deeds and gifts. Her 
broken English was only outdone by that of Ambrose, the old butler, whose 
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African tongue could never accommodate itself to the English pronuncia- 
tion. “He” with him was always “she,” and “she” “he,” as thus, in 
announcing the daily visits of Bishop Doane to his aged parishioner: “ De 
bitchip man. Shall she walk up?” 

Ambrose was a perfect servant, and, with the footman and coachman, 
wore still the mourning livery for the master, dead nearly half a century. 
The domestic grievance was not known in that household—its ten or 
twelve servants accomplishing their work with a magical quiet and pre- 
cision. The housekeeper made her daily round with the chambermaid, 
to assist in arranging the large, old-fashioned, high-post bedsteads, with 
their gay and elaborate hangings in winter and white dimity festoons in 
summer. The hall was wide and contained some beautiful statuary—four 
groups of seventeenth century work, the only known specimens of the kind 
in this country. The stairs with very low steps led to a landing on which 
stood the old clock, a gift from Richard Stockton, the signer, which had 
measured out the moments of those stormy times of the Revoiution, and 
had struck the knell of many a footsore, weary soldier on the frosty banks 
of the Delaware. The drawing-rooms were furnished with crimson satin, 
and a beautiful set of French furniture which came from the house of the 
French minister; and the fringes of those curtains were all solid silk, not a 
vain show such as are made in these days, of silk outside and cotton or 
worsted filling. The house possessed also a well-stocked library, with many 
editions of the Bible, from Mrs. Bradford’s father, the founder of the Bible 
society in this country and its first president. There were windows from 
the drawing-room, which led into a conservatory extending the length of 
the two rooms, which was a great pleasure and resource when Mrs. Brad- 
ford would gather her friends about her of a summer evening, and have the 
children keep awake to witness the opening of the night-blooming cereus. 
Many of the beautiful trees surrounding her place she had planted with 
her own hand. Generations of children delighted in the “ blue lions,” 
Chinese porcelain beasts, which stood upon the lawn, and into whose grin- 
ning and capacious jaws they would stuff grass, and sometimes to their 
terror drop a silver spoon. There were two sets of servants, white and 
colored; the former took their meals in the housekeeper’s room, the latter 


in the kitchen where Crissy the cook presided. Ambrose had pet names. 


for his favorites—as “ Honey” for one of the best women that ever lived, 
making sweetness wherever her influence came. She was a sort of confi- 
dential servant and nursery governess to the children, a most valuable and 
worthy young woman. She and her sister, Mrs, Bradford’s maid, lived in 
the family until the children were grown up, saved their earnings with 
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which they bought farms in Canada, when they married, carrying with 
them the benedictions of all the family. Ambrose always called the two 
little girls “madam” and “ misses”’; he had quite a poetic vein in his 
nature, as when he was heard to tell ‘““madam” that he could make him- 
self carpet for her to walk on, and exclaim of the piece of statuary in the 
drawing-room representing an African queen, “Ah, madam, dare’s de 
dignity!” He said of himself that he had been a prince stolen from his 
native wilds. He looked like a gnome, but was as good as gold. He was 
religious, and would on occasions retire for prayer to his chapel, an old 
sedan-chair, which was kept in a room in the cellar after the family had 
ceased to use it. This mode of conveyance was sometimes resorted to, 
however, up to quite a late period, when Mrs. Bradford’s visits to the 
parish church became more difficult; she was often conveyed thither by 
two stalwart negroes in the very chair of which I speak, from her own hall, 
the wide double front doors of which admitted of its egress with ease, and 
she would thus avoid any exposure to the weather. Greatly she loved to 
listen from the old square pew in front of the chancel to her bishop’s 
eloquent sermons, delivered in that terse and beautiful English of which 
he was so great a master. 

Reference to the old sedan-chair reminds me of the antiquated coaches 
in the coach-house. The one most in use was a large double affair, lined 
with some rich stuff and set high upon springs, with steps which rather re- 
sembled a carpeted staircase, and which little Buttons, the footman, spring- 
ing from his perch behind the coach, where he stood up and held on by 
the straps, would let down and fold up. There was a still older style of 
conveyance called the chariot. This somewhat resembled the other, but 
was lined with crimson satin and painted yellow, and had but two seats 
inside ; the coachman’s being very high with a hammer-cloth, the same 
place behind for footman. The livery, formerly blue and gold, changed 
at the time of which I write to mourning, was dark-gray cloth with white 
bands, a cord of black velvet on each side, the hat with a wide silver band 
and buckle. The hours for the meals were the old-fashioned ones. Break- 
fast at half-past eight o'clock, preceded by family prayers, consisted of 
something very light, as toast, Digby herring and roils; meat was never 
seen, except, perhaps, as frizzled beef. Dinner at half-past two; beautiful 
damask—one large table-cloth and a small one which was laid on top and 
removed before the dessert was served by a deft movement on the part of 
Ambrose, catching the four corners with the help of another man from the 
other side—cut-glass decanters, and coasters. First came soup served 
from the head of the table, and then sometimes fish and sometimes not, 
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meats and vegetables and salad, beef, turkey, game, ham or tongue, ter- 
rapin, all placed on the groaning board at once. The dessert course 
was equally generous, consisting of pies, pudding, blanc-mange, jelly 
and custard, served on a beautiful service of silver, after which the large 
cloth was removed, and the polished mahogany appeared, on which were 
placed the wine, fruit and nuts, with finger-glasses. Grace was said before 
the meal and thanks returned after. Mrs. Bradford was a beautiful and 
skillful carver. At half-past six, tea was handed in the drawing-room, with 
the finest little scraps of rolled-up bread and butter, finely chipped dried 
beef and cake. At ten o’clock, supper—cold meat, nuts, apples, jellies, 
etc., with wine; then prayers, at which all the family and servants were 
present, after which the servants appeared with candles to light the 
guests to their rooms. 

The house contained several interesting portraits of Washington, for in 
that household, veneration for that exalted name knew no bounds. There 
were also many interesting family portraits—two by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Mrs. Bradford had among her keepsakes a pair of bracelets, containing the 
hair of General Washington, the clasps of which were set with pearls, and 
also a small cushion made from a piece of Mrs. Washington’s wedding- 
dress. A few of these she left by will to friends, some of the large silver 
service to her favorite cousins, who were Miss Bayards, and one of whom 
married the nephew of General Washington, another the gifted and greatly 
beloved Professor Dod, of Princeton college, in whose families doubtless 
the silver still remains. With these few exceptions, the portraits, silver 
and statuary remain grouped together in Miss Boudinot’s house in New 
Jersey. One of Mrs. Bradford’s relatives, when quite a lad, witnessed a 
stirring scene, which picture, he said, could never be effaced from his 
memory—Washington going to open the houses of congress in Philadelphia. 
This youth was one of a vast crowd of spectators which filled the streets 
in all directions, in front and around the state house. “The President’s 
carriage, white with ornamental panels, drawn by four beautiful bay 
horses, drove slowly up through the densely packed multitude. Alighting, 
the President slowly ascended the steps of the state house, turned, and for 
a moment paused, waiting for his secretary, who followed him from a 
carriage behind, and who handed him a paper, probably the speech that 
he was to deliver. All eyes were fixed upon that majestic form, as he 
stood before them clad in a suit of black velvet, his hair powdered to 
snowy whiteness, a dress sword at his side, and his hat held in his hand. 
Perfect silence reigned, not a sound was heard, every heart was full, no 
tongue could speak their unutterable admiration, and not until the door 
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had closed upon him did the crowd as with one voice break forth into 
wild and prolonged huzzas.” 

I close this sketch with a letter written by Judge Elisha Boudinot, 
the brother of Hon. Elias Boudinot, to General Washington, the original 
draft of which is in my possession, together with Washington’s original 
letter in response. Judge Boudinot writes: 


“ Amidst the general joy that is diffused thro. the states on the establishment of our 
Independence and a restoration of the blessings of peace, will your Excel. permit an 
individual deeply interested in your happiness, to give vent if possible to the feelings on 
this subject, and most sincerely to congratulate you on the final accomplishment of our 
most sanguine hopes. The thought that your Ex. has survived the contest adds a pleasure 
to the enjoyment, that no other event could possibly give. It has been my earnest prayer 
that heaven would preserve your life to complete the liberation of your country from 
tyranny and see her safely secured in peace, independence and happiness, and to receive 
the grateful acknowledgments of a whole people.. Nothing can afford a great mind more 
real pleasure than the idea of being the happy instrument of giving birth to an empire, the 
future nursery of every principle that can enoble man, an asylum for the persecuted of all 
nations, and in fact rendering happiness to one-quarter of the globe. It is a satisfaction 
that an angel might aspire after, and which you Sir, are justly entitled to enjoy. Iam 
confident that the idea of this has supported your Ex. in many distressing scenes you have 
passed through to the final completion of our wishes. You have finished your part, it 
only remains that your country should equal in gratitude the toils, the dangers and solici- 
tude you have endured for them. That they will do this collectively there is no doubt, 
but something still remains to perfect the reward to convince you that every individual 
feels ‘that real affection and gratitude for you that they ought to the Father and Deliverer 
of their country. This only can be done by the representation of private persons, which 
will, I hope, apologise for this intrusion. My public business calls me into every county 
of this state and a very general acquaintance with the people, and I am positive I should 
do the greatest injustice to them did I not assure your Excel. that there is scarcely a man 
or a woman among them, but what entertains these sentiments, and but have a monument 
erected to you in their breasts, that can only be effaced with their lives. Were it possible 
for your Ex. to have a view of the whole country at once, and see the honest farmers 
around the fires blessing your name and teaching their children to lisp your praises, you 
would forget your toils and labors and thank heaven you were born to bless a grateful 
land. 

When your Excellency is retiring from the field will you indulge the inhabitants of this 
state by spending a short time as you are passing thro., free from care, where you have 
spent so much in distress and anxiety of mind, that they may have an opportunity of per- 
sonally convincing you of their attachment. 

I take the liberty to enclose and beg your acceptance of a copy of an Ode written by my 
father-in-law Mr. Smith, on the occasion of our rejoicing. 

Mrs. Boudinot joins me in entreating that you will be kind enough to make our sincere 
congratulations acceptable to Mrs. Washington, and to assure her that we participate in 
the joy that she, above all others must feel on this occasion, and that you may both long, 
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long enjoy that cup of happiness which Providence has so completely filled. Is the fervent 


prayer of 
Your obedient Servant 
Elisha Boudinot.” 


Washington in his characteristic reply touches upon matters of public 
interest to all Americans. His letter is dated: 

‘‘ Newburgh, May roth., 1783. 
Sir :— 

Your letter of congratulation contains expressions of too friendly a nature not to affect 
me with the deepest sensibility. I beg therefore you will accept my acknowledgement for 
them, and that you will be persuaded I can never be insensible of the interest you are 
pleased to take in my personal happiness, as well as in the general felicity of our country. 
While I candidly confess I cannot be indifferent to the favorable sentiment, which you 
mention my fellow citizens entertain of my exertions in their service, I wish to express 
through you the particular obligations I feel myself under to Mr. Smith for the pleasure I 
have received from the perusal of his elegant ode on the peace. The accomplishment of 
the great object we had in view, in so short a time, and under such propitious circum- 
stances, must I am confident, fill every bosom with the purest joy ; and for my own part 
I will not strive to conceal the pleasure I already anticipate from my approaching retire- 
ment to the placid walks of domestic life. Having no rewards to ask for myself, if I have 
been so happy as to obtain the approbation of my countrymen, I shall be satisfied. But 
it still rests with them to complete my wishes, by adopting such a system of policy, as will 
ensure the future reputation, tranquillity, happiness and glory of this extensive empire ; 
to which I am much assured nothing can contribute so much as an inviolable adherence 
to the principles cf the union, and a fixed resolution of building the national faith on 
the basis of public justice—without which all that has been done and suffered is in vain— 
to effect which therefore, the abilities of every true patriot, ought to be exerted with the 
greatest zeal and assiduity. 

I am as yet uncertain, at what time I shall be at liberty to return to Virginia, and con- 
sequently cannot inform you when I may be able to gratify my inclination of spending a 
little time with my friends in Jersey, as I pass through that state. I can only say that the 
friendship I have for a people, from whom I have often derived such essential aid, will 
strongly dispose me to it. 

Mrs. Washington begs Mrs. Boudinot and yourself to accept her best compts., and 
thanks for your good wishes, and I must request the same favor. being with sentiments of 


esteem and regard, 
Sir, Your most Obed. & most Hble. Servant, 
G. Washington. 


To. Elisha Boudinot, Esq.” 


This correspondence breathes that spirit which carried our patriot 
fathers through the struggle which bequeathed so much to posterity and 
to the world. 


NS Ante 












SLAVERY IN CONNECTICUT 


Editor of Magazine of American History 

In reading Mr. Carrick’s contribution to your February number, in which 
he gives in full a deed of manumission of date 1801, I am reminded of a 
number of similar certificates which I came across in searching the records 
of some old Connecticut towns. They have not the formality of the 
Massachusetts records, yet as far as their light went there is no doubt that 
the town clerks endeavored to clothe them in honest legal phraseology. 
Connecticut passed her freedom act in 1784, but for many years before 
that time private manumissions were more or less common. In the interest 
of the negro released, a declaration was recorded in the town book of votes, 
testifying to the gift of lawful freedom, and the insertion was made any- 
where that there happened to be a vacant space. I have found such 
declarations among records a hundred years older than themselves, and the 
fly-leaves and inside of covers were much utilized. Some of these certifi- 
cates were found in the book of town votes of Wethersfield, Connecticut. 
The causes for such early manumissions were generally threefold: for 
money equivalent, as was the case in the Massachusetts document, from 
instincts of humanity, or for enlistment in the continental army. In the 
first of the quotations the reason is not given. The certificate reads: 

Be it known that we, John Wright and Luke Fortune of Wethersfield, do py these pres- 
ents, for ourselves, our heirs, executors and administrators, manumit, liberate and set free 
Abner Andrew, a negro slave, and release and relinquish to him all Rights of Service or 
Obedience from him during the term of his Natural Life. 

Witness our hands and seals this 20% day of May, 1777. 

Witness. Titus Hosmer. Jee. Wright. [SEAL. ] 
O. Ellsworth. Luke Fortune. [SEAL. ] 


Abner must have been an industrious member of society during the 
next four years, for in 1781 he had earned enough not only to support but 
to purchase a wife, as the following record shows: 


Know all men by these Presents, that I, John Robbins, of Wethersfield, in the county 
of Hartford, have received of Abner Andrew, Negro man, freeman, the sum of £40 in 
state notes, to my full satisfaction for a Negro woman named Zipporah. In consideration 
whereof I have sold to Abner Andrew the said Negro woman to Have and to Hold to the 
sole use and Behoof of the said Abner Andrew and also Covenant hereby to warrant the 
said Negro woman to the said Abner all claims and demands whatsoever. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 30" day of March A. D. 1781. 

JOHN ROBBINS. 

N. B. Said Zipporah is not to go for him the said Abner til next winter but to work 

for me, I finding her cloathes., JOHN ROBBINS, 
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Another briefer and less formal entry reads in this way : 


“This instrument witnesseth that I, John Camp of Wethersfield, do give and grant 
unto my negro man, Pomp, his time, libertie and freedom on and forever after the second 
Thursday in May next, when he shall be and is discharged from my service.” 


A similar longer entry of an earlier date, November 8, 1766, in fact the 
earliest that I have found, records the release of a negro slave, Quash 
Gomer, in somewhat the same terms. It is not always easy to discover 
the grounds of manumission, but in the following there is little room for 
doubt. The declaration witnesses the release of Prince, a slave, which 
release has been effected because of the owner’s “being convinced of 
his the said Prince’s plea and being convinced of the Injustice of the 
General Practice of the country in holding Negro Slaves during Life with- 
out their consent.” This is dated January 21, 1778. 

The custom of freeing slaves on condition of serving in the army was 
encouraged and sanctioned by legislative statute. The period of service 
was three years, and in 1777 most of such emancipations were effected. 
One, however, is recorded as late as 1780. By way of specimens are these: 
“ Daniel Griswold manumits Czsar on condition of Enlistment and faith- 
fully serving out the time of Enlistment.” Czsar was a soldier in the 
Fifth Connecticut regiment, served his time, and was honorably discharged. 
“This may certify that we have inlisted George Andrew, a Negro boy, into 
the Continental army for three years and no longer.”” This according to law 
would make him free. There are also two other certificates of this nature 
—one to free on condition of “ Enlisting in the Continental Army in Col. 
Webbe’s regiment,” and the other after the customary three years’ service 
and payment of all debts incurred. 

Those who released slaves, who remained in the town where they had 
lived, waived of course all further responsibility. They generally required 
a release from the selectmen in writing from all charge of the manumitted 
slave. In the certificate releasing Bristow Miranda, the record says that 
“said slave shall be liberated and made a free man ” for £ 100, “ and procure 
for us a certificate from the selectmen of the Town of Wethersfieid that 
they accept him as a Freeman.” As a consequence of this, the former 
owner was “exempted by the Town from all rates arising from said ser- 
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LOUISBURG, 174;—BUNKER HILL, 1775 


I found an odd error in an article by J. T. Headley in Harper's 
Magazine of long time ago, which suggested the following thoughts. It 
is “‘ The Siege of Louisburg,’’ and makes that historical event appear 
under date of 1775 instead of 1745. 

There is a curious mix-up and coincidence about these two dates and 
the two important events. Louisburg fell into the hands of the provin- 
cials, and they marched into the “Gibraltar of America,” June 17, 1745, 
with triumphant drum-beat. The sons of those same provincials fought 
the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, stimulated by the inspiration of 
the same old drums; but with what changed conditions! The first scene 
was the great victory of loyal colonies—for the British crown over the 
French. The later was the world-renowned battle of revolt under oppres- 
sion by the government of the same crown. 

How unlike they stand in history, even in this not remote day! Louis- 
burg, the once famous stronghold of France in the New World, is hardly 
to be seen on the map of Cape Breton Island. On the other hand, Charles- 
town has been wholly blotted from our map. The disproportion between 
their magnitude as historical events increases from generation to genera- 
tion. One, however, was the forerunner and school of preparation for the 
other. 

Few beyond the schools give a thought to the daring and chivalric 
enterprise of the Yankee sailors, fishermen, and farmers who humbled the 
pride of France. There was not a man in the colonies who had ever seen 
a regular siege. There was not a regular soldier in the land. Forty-three 
hundred men volunteered to go down into the ice-bound north, under 
the command of a fish-merchant, to storm and capture the impregnable 
fortress—the stone walls behind which the trained soldiers of France 
laughed at English fleets and armies. A hundred transports sailed away 
from Boston, bearing the eager throng of frontiersmen, who scorned dis- 
cipline and knew no fear. The celebrated preacher, Whitefield, furnished 
the motto for their banner: ‘ Nil disperandum Christo duce.” It seemed 
as wild, and was as devoted, as the early Christian crusades against the 
Saracen. When the ice released the shores, the French saw with amaze- 
ment the white sails of numberless vessels bearing direct for the famed 
defenses. After incredible dangers met and obstacles overcome, the 
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assault was made, and for forty-nine days the earth shook and the waters 
were troubled by the destructive and fierce cannonade of these determined 
men, whose flag declared Christ to be their leader. Then the lilies of 
France went down and St. George and the dragon went up. 

The story of Louisburg has been often and well told. It was a seem- 
ing victory for England. Boston was wild with delight. The bells never 
pealed nor did the cannon ever thunder in London with gladder acclaim 
over a great continental victory than they did over this provincial feat of 
arms. The fish-merchant became Sir William Pepperell—the first and only 
inhabitant of the colonies ever so honored by the crown. 

It was, however, a fateful day in the destinies of the New World. It 
gave the provincials steadiness and inspiration for Bunker Hill and Wash- 
ington and a continent. Louisburg seems but a tale of romance, around 
which the shadows of the past are fast gathering, while Bunker Hill shines 
as the noon-day sun. 

Why? Louisburg was a great material success for the time. Bunker 
Hill was a moral success for the ages. England apparently won both the 
siege and the battle. In reality she lost both—for the first made soldiers to 
maintain the cause of the second. Why is the one so much forgotten and 
the other so radiant, when each developed the strong traits of the new 
American race? The answer may be found in the fact that the affair of 
Louisburg was but a feat of arms, while that of Bunker Hill revealed man 
struggling for the moral grandeur of principle and of human rights. 
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MINOR TOPICS 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF WASHINGTON 
BY THE POET SHELLEY 


“When I was at Leghorn with Shelley,” says E. J. Trelawny in his Recollections, 
“T drew him towards the docks, saying, ‘As we have a spare hour, let’s see if we 
can’t put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes. In these docks are living 
specimens of all the nationalities of the world ; thus we can go round it, and visit 
and examine their peculiar habits, manners, dress, language, food, productions, 
arts, and naval architecture ; for see how varied are the shapes, build, rigging, and 
decoration of the different vessels! There lies an English cutter, a French chasse 
marée, an American clipper, a Spanish tartan, an Austrian trabacolo, a Genoese 
felucca, a Sardinian zebeck, a Neapolitan brig, a Sicilian sparanza, a Dutch galleot, 
a Danish snow, a Russian hermaphrodite, a Turkish sackalever, a Greek bombard. 
I don’t see a Persian Dow, an Arab grab, or a Chinese junk ; but there are enough 
for our purpose, and to spare. As you are writing a poem, /e//as, about the 
modern Greeks, would it not be as well to take a look at them amidst all the din 
of the docks ?’ 

The modern Greeks, however, in sailor garb, chattering, gesticulating, eating, 
and smoking, bore not the faintest resemblance to the lofty and sublime spirits of 
the fourth century B. c., of whom Shelley delighted to sing. ‘Their souls are 
extinguished by traffic and superstition,’ he exclaimed : ‘Come away !’ 

‘It is but a step,’ I said, ‘from these ruins of worn-out Greece to the New 
World. Let’s board the American clipper.’ ‘I would rather not have any more 
of my hopes and illusions mocked by sad realities,’ said Shelley. ‘You must 
allow,’ I answered, ‘ that graceful craft was designed by a man who had a poet’s 
feeling for things beautiful. Let’s get a model and build a boat like her.’ The 
idea so pleased the poet that he followed me on board. The Americans are a 
social, free-and-easy people, accustomed to take their own way, and to readily 
yield the same privilege to all others ; so that our coming on board, and examina- 
tion of the vessel fore and aft, were not considered an intrusion. The captain 
was on shore; so I talked to the mate, a smart specimen of a Yankee. WhenI - 
commended her beauty, he said, ‘I do expect, now we have our new copper on, 
she has a look of the brass sarpent ; she has as slick a run, and her bearings are 
just where they should be.’ I said we wished to build a boat after her model. 
‘Then I calculate you must go to Baltimore or Boston to get one ; there is no one 
on this side of the water can do the job. We have our freight all ready, and are 
homeward bound ; we have elegant accommodations, and you will be across before 
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your young friend’s beard is ripe for a razor. Come down and take an observa- 
tion of the state cabin.’ 

It was about seven and a half feet by five ; ‘plenty of room to live or die 
comfortably in,’ he observed, and then pressed us to have a chaw of real old Vir- 
ginia cake—that is, tobacco—and a cool drink of peach brandy. I made some 
observation to him about the Greek vessel we had visited. ‘Crank as an egg- 
shell,’ he said ; ‘too many sticks and top hamper. She looks like a bundle of 
chips going to hell to be burnt.’ I seduced Shelley into drinking a wine-glass of 
weak grog, the first and last he ever drank. 

The Yankee would not let us go until we had drunk, under the star-spangled 
banner, TO THE MEMORY OF WASHINGTON, and the prosperity of the American 
commonwealth. ‘As a warrior and statesman,’ said Shelley, ‘Washington was 
righteous in all he did, unlike all who lived before or since; he never used his 
power but for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 


‘He fought 
For truth and wisdom, foremost of the brave ; 
Him glory’s idle glances dazzled not ; 
*Twas his ambition, generous and great, 
A life to life’s great end to consecrate.’ 


‘Stranger,’ said the Yankee, ‘truer words were never spoken; there is dry 
rot in all the main timbers of the Old World, and none of you will do any good till 
you are docked, refitted, and annexed to the New. You must log that song you 
sang; there ain’t many Britishers that will say as much of the man that whipped 
them; so just set these lines down in the log, or it won’t go for nothing.’”’ 





REMINISCENCES OF PRESIDENT AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 
(By the late Mrs. John M. Bowers, of Cooperstown, N. Y.) 


“My earliest recollection of General Washington was in the spring of 1781, 
when a guest of my mother at Hackettstown, New Jersey. Although but three 
years of age at that time, I distinctly remember the grand appearance of that great 
and good man. The brilliancy of his epaulettes, and his peculiar cocked hat and 
plume, made an impression on my infant mind never to be effaced. August and 
dignified as he was, however, he could condescend to amuse children. During an 
interval of a few minutes’ absence of my mother from the parlor, the general 
placed me on his knee, and, trotting me merrily thereon, sang the following Judi- 


crous lines— 
‘ There was an old, old man, and an old, old woman, 
They lived in a vinegar bottle together, 
Shelter’d alike from wind and from weather, 
They lived in a vinegar bottle together,’ 
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repeating the last line several times for a chorus. When my mother returned to 
the parlor, the general alluded to what had occurred in her absence, saying : 
‘The little jade wished to know how the old people escaped from the bottle, and 
before I had time to reply to her question she had anticipated me by saying, “ I 
guess, general, they knocked off the neck.”’’ 

Were any proof wanting to illustrate the reverence inspired by the dignity 
and superiority of the presence of the general, I might cite an anecdote of a Mrs. 
Graffe—an ignorant woman, a foreigner by birth, an inveterate Tory, who resided 
near my mother. She had been accustomed since the commencement of the war 
to speak of George Washington as ‘George the rebel,’ until at length curiosity, 
predominating over prejudice, induced her to catch a glimpse of him as he 
passed through our hall, when she burst into tears and exclaimed, involuntarily : 
‘Elealeh! Elealeh !’ meaning godlike ; and from that instant became a confirmed 
Whig. 

When my mother resided at Union, in Hunterdon county, New Jersey, Mrs. 
Washington was her guest two nights and a day, while on her way from New 
Windsor to Philadelphia. She came in her chariot attended by Colonel Washing- 
ton (a nephew of the general) and two servants—colored—a coachman and a 
waiting-maid. My mother was greatly pleased with the affability and simplicity of 
the manners of Mrs. Washington, from whom she learned much of the economy 
of the Virginia housewives. To show her own idea of economy, Mrs. Washington 


remarked that, in view of the high price of goods at that time, she had raveled 
some old and almost worn-out crimson satin damask chair-covers, which had 
descended to her, had caused the same to be carded and spun, and by the addition 
of cotton yarn, woven with a narrow strip of silk and a wide one of cotton alter- 
nately, out of this fabric she had made two morning dresses for herself, one of 
which she exhibited to mamma, who thought it quite pretty.” 


THE MOUND-BUILDERS AND THEIR ANCIENT WORKS 


NEw York, 4fr7i/ 10, 1889 
Editor Magazine American History : 

I have read with interest in your February number the article by Dr.Patton, and 
also the one by Dr. Cyrus Thomas in the April issue, concerning the mound-build- 
ers and their ancient works. The discussion of these differing theories is the 
true avenue of investigation, providing it continues, and observant people will 
tell what they know. 

Having lived all of my life in the Miami valley, and having heard elderly people 
talk about the mounds and their origin, I have naturally become interested in them. 
In the near vicinity of Dayton, Ohio, in the Miami valley, there was, fifty years ago, 
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a gentleman who lived to be over ninety years of age ; his name was Levin Cottow, 
and he often would tell of his early days in that region, and among others of the 
traditions handed down to him by his father and the old settlers. “ Who built 
these mounds ?” he would say ; “no one can tell, but I can remember,” pointing 
to a large line of hills several miles distant, “seeing the ruins of an old fort on 
yonder hills ; and on the line of hills where I now live,” it being opposite, “ was 
another. Now, strange to say, there were three mounds in direct line with each 
other between these forts, and my impression has always been that whoever built 
these mounds did so for the purpose of displaying beacon-lights as a warning against 
anenemy. This may have been the work of various tribes of Indians, or, if the 
mound-builders were a different people, they thus used them for the same pur- 
pose as a defense against the Indians.” 

The city of Dayton, Ohio, has long since encroached upon these monuments 
of the past, and two at least have been leveled to the ground. While no trace of 
bones or anything that would indicate an Indian burial-place was found, save the 
ashes and charcoal of former fires near the surface (which might have been left 
later by hunters), the fact remains that the mounds exist and evidently were built 
by human hands. Their exact site is well authenticated by many old settlers 
now living, the writer being one of them. One mound exists at this time, also 
the outlines of the ancient fortifications. The Indian mound referred to is 
marked by a large new brick house upon its summit, and is on a line northward 
of Central avenue, in Dayton, and, if said avenue was extended, it would pass 
directly through it. The second mound was leveled several years ago by David 
Wogoman, corner of Harris and Dayton streets, who took great interest in the 
work, hoping to find relics of the past. Another was on a direct line, and near 
the Butchers’ Exchange, in Miami city; the fortifications were on a direct line 
across the Miami river. It must be remembered that the city of Dayton is ina 
large valley, and at this point it trends from the southwest to the northwest ; and 
the bend of the river to the northwest, with its beautiful hills, afforded, with these 
mounds to display the beacon-lights, ample means to give warning of the approach 
of an. enemy. About eight or nine miles southwest, in this same valley, near 
Miamisburg, is the largest mound in the state, covering two or three acres of 
ground, and a curiosity well worth visiting. The large trees upon its summit can 
be seen by the passengers on the C. C. C. and I. railroad, and on the C. H. and D. 
railroads, when in the vicinity of Miamisburg station. The railway conductors in 
former years pointed it out to the passengers as one of the sights and scenes of the 


Great Miami valley. 
J. O. ARNOLD 


THE WINDsoR, NEw YorK CITY. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
THREE UNPUBLISHED FAMILY LETTERS 
FROM WASHINGTON, JOHN ADAMS, AND THOMAS JEFFERSON 


[Contributed by Charles Sigourney Knox.] 





[The first of these letters, from Washington to Chief Justice McKean, afterward gcvernor of 
Pennsylvania, bears upon our civil service problem in an interesting manner. The second, from 
Jefferson, at the age of eighty-one, to Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, in connection with that lady’s 
writings on the American Indians, is chiefly remarkable for his words on the future of slavery. 
The third, from John Adams to Thomas Jefferson, is, particularly in its closing sentence, a touch- 
ing instance of warm friendship surviving the bitter conflicts of party politics. ] 

























[FIRST LETTER] 





PRESIDENT WASHINGTON TO CHIEF JUSTICE McKEAN 


New York, January 24" 1790. 
Sir 

I have been favored with the receipt of your letter of the 17™ instant together 
with its enclosure. 

As no determination has yet been taken respecting the erection of Hospitals for 
the reception of sick and disabled seamen, the object, to which your letter relates, 
is not before me—and, as I have undeviatingly considered freedom of choice, in 
all nominations to office, essential to the public service, I am persuaded you will 
have the goodness to excuse an adherence to that sentiment on the present occa- 
sion, which forbids any previous engagement, however satisfactory the pretensions 
of the Gentleman who wishes the appointment. 

I am, with great regard, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant. 


G¢ Washington. 
The Honorable 


Thomas M‘Kean Esquire. 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
[SECOND LETTER | 
THOMAS JEFFERSON TO MRS. SIGOURNEY 


Monticello July 18. 1824 

I thank you Madam, for the kindness of your letter of June 30, and the partial 
notice you are so good as to take of the part I bore in our great revolutionary 
struggle. I was one only of many, very many indeed who exerted their best 
endeavors in the accomplishment of that change in our condition. Its success will 
make it the greatest event in human history, and although rivers of blood are yet 
to flow for the general establishment of its principles and its consequences toward 
the amelioration of the condition of man throughout the universe, they will be finally 
established. We have had to be sure one great example of retrogradation in the 
improvement of man, in the extinction by the Northern Barbarians of the science 
of Greece and Rome. But the art of printing was then unknown, that renders 
impossible the loss of lights once gained. 

I rejoice also in your advocation of the Indian rights and concur in all your 
sentiments in their favor. I once had hopes that the Southern tribes were nearly 
ripe for incorporation with us. The facility with which the cotton plant enables 
them to clothe themselves renders their civilization easier than that of the North- 
ern tribes, who are obliged to resort to the beasts of the forest for covering ; but 
my hopes in the south are damped by the transactions of the late war which in 
destroying many of them have produced in the rest so implacable a hatred of us as 
to revolt them against all counsels coming from us. The happy numbers in which 
you have so strongly and so feelingly expressed their wrongs will ensure their being 
read, and felt by breasts which humble prose can rarely touch. reading they will 
reflect, and feel the duties we owe to that race of men. I wish that was the only 
blot in our moral history, and that no other race had higher charges to bring 
against us. I am not apt to despair; yet I see not how we are to disengage our- 
selves from that deplorable entanglement, we have the wolf by the ears and feel 
the danger of either holding or letting him loose. I shall not live to see it but 
those who come after us will be wiser than we are, for light is spreading and man 
improving. To that advancement I look, and to the dispensations of an all-wise 
and all-powerful providence to devise the means of effecting what is right. 

I pray you to accept assurances of my high and respectful consideration. 

Th: Jefferson. 
M® Sigourney. 
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[THIRD LETTER] 
JOHN ADAMS TO THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Quincy, 19 April 1825. 
My Dear Sir 
M*. Charles Sigourney and Lady, a respectable pair in Hartford Connecticut, 
the Husband a Son of my old friend in Amsterdam, and the wife a very conspicu- 
ous literary Lady, have requested a line to you, as they are bound on a journey to 
the seat of your University and wish I suppose an apology for visiting Montecello— 
I have lost your last letter to me, the most consolatory letter I ever received in 
my life, what would I not give for a copy of it, 
Your friend to all eternity 
John Adams 
President Jefferson. 


REPLY OF HOWELL LEWIS TO WASHINGTON 
[Contributed by William Alexander Smith. | 


[Zditor of Magazine of American History.—In the April number of your magazine you publish 
the fac-simile of General Washington’s letter to his sister, Mrs. Betty Lewis, proposing that her 
son Howell should reside with him and act as his secretary. I find among my autographs the 
original reply of Howell, which is at your service for your readers.—WM. ALEXANDER SMITH. ] 


Fredericksburg April 24" 1792. 


D‘ Uncle 

I should have done myself the pleasure of replying to your letter on its receipt 
by my mother, but was at that time engaged in her business in Frederick. I con- 
sider myself extremely favored by your proposal of a birth (sic) in your family & 
shall chearfully accept it provided my probation is deemed satisfactory. I lament 
that I have not been more attentive to the improvement of my writing, tho’ hope 
that I shall soon be qualified to do the business for which you mean to employ me. 
With my best respects to my aunt, I remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
Howell Lewis. 











MoTLEY ON HOLLAND—In one of 
his letters to his mother in 1851, pub- 
lished in the volumes of Correspondence 
recently issued by Harper & Brothers, 
John Lothrop Motley writes : “ Holland 
is a stranger and more wonderful coun- 
try than I imagined. I did not think 
that you would so plainly observe how 
it has been scooped out of the bottom 
of the sea. But when traveling there 
you see how the never-ending, still-be- 
ginning duel, which this people has so 
long been waging with the ocean, re- 
mains still their natural condition, and 
the only means by which their physical 
existence as a nation can be protected 
a year. They are always below high- 
water mark, and the ocean is only kept 
out by the most prodigious system of 
dykes and pumps which the heart of 
man ever conceived. It is like a leaking 
ship at sea aftera tempest, the people are 
pumping night and day for their lives. 
Tell the governor that the low land at 
Riverdale would be an excellent minia- 
ture Holland. He has only to dyke out 
the Charles as the Dutch do the Rhine 
and the Meuse, cut twelve cr fifteen 
canals at right angles, and keep them 
dry by a series of mighty pumps worked 
by twenty or thirty windmills. Such an 
apparatus would add very much to the 
picturesqueness of your place, and would 
improve the value of the land incalcu- 
lably. We could cut up an immense 
quantity of English grass and pasture 
the cows afterward.” 





Joun GALLOP—L£aditor of Magazine of 
American History : In the recently issued 
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NOTES 








Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, vol. ii., p. 581, two persons, each 
bearing the name of John Gallop, are 
blended into one. The John Gallop 
who found John Oldham’s pinnace was 
father to the John Gallop who was killed 
at the Narragansett fort. The former 
died in January, 1649-50; the latter, 
December 19, 1675. 
ELroy M. AVERY 





THE VALUE OF WASHINGTON—There 
is force in the words of George William 
Curtis, who says: ‘“ The value of Wash- 
ington to his country transcends that of 
any other man to any land. Take him 
from the Revolution, and all the fervor 
of the Sons of Liberty would seem to 
have been a wasted flame. Take him 
from the constitutional epoch, and the 
essential condition of union, personal 
confidence in a leader, would have been 
wanting. Franklin, when the work of 
the constitutional convention was com- 
pleted, said that until then he had not 
been sure whether the sun depicted 
above the president’s chair was a rising 
or a setting sun, but now his doubt was 
solved. Yet it was not the symbolic 
figure above the chair, it was the man 
within it, which should have forecast the 
great result to that sagacious mind. 

From the moment that independence 
was secured, no man in America saw 
more clearly the necessity of national 
union, or defined more wisely and dis- 
tinctly the reasons for it. He is the 
chief illustration in a popular govern- 
ment of a great leader who was not also 
a great orator. Perhaps that fact gave 
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a solid force to his influence by de- 
priving all his expressions of a rhetor- 
ical character, and preserving in them 
throughout a simplicity and moderation 
which deepened the impression of his 
comprehensive sagacity, He was felt as 


QUERIES—REPLIES 


both an inspiring and a sustaining power 
in the preliminary movement for union, 
and by natural selection he was both 
president of the convention and the 
head of the government which it insti- 
tuted.” 


QUERIES 


TELLING THE BEES—E£dttor of Maga- 
zine of American History: Will you, or 
some of your readers, tell me upon what 
ancient custom Whittier founded his 
little poem “ Telling the Bees ” ? 

M. B. WINTERBOTTOM 

MontTREAL, CANADA. 


Noyes—Information is wanted con- 
cerning : 

(1) Name of wife and date and place 
of death of Moses Noyes, born in New- 


bury, Mass., 12 May, 1744, son of 
Moses and Susannah (Jaques) Noyes. 

(2) Name of wife and date and place 
of death of Moses Noyes, born in New- 
bury, Mass., 16 December, 1743, son of 
Moses and Hannah (Smith) Noyes. 

(3) Rev. William Noyes, rector of 
Chalderton county, Wilts, England, 
1602 till 1616, when he died. When and 
where was he born, and what were his 


parents’ names? J. Atkins Noyes 
Box 950, NEW YorK. 


REPLIES 


THE NEAREST RELATIVES OF WASH- 
INGTON [xxI. 340]—The correspondent, 
who writes that from the half-brothers of 
our first President are descended the 
Washingtons who represent the Wash- 
ington family of to-day, is evidently not 
aware that there are living direct descend- 
ants of the full brothers of President 
Washington. Samuel, born November 
16, 1734, was five times married, and left 
six children, five sons and one daughter, 
and their descendants reside in Jefferson 
county, West Virginia. John Augus- 
tine, born January 13, 1736, married 
Hannah, daughter of Colonel John 
Bushrod, and left five children. Charles, 
born May 2, 1738, was a colonel in the 
army, and laid out the town that now 


bears his name, “ Charlestown,” Jefferson 


county, West Virginia. He married 
Mildred, daughter of Colonel Francis 
Thornton, of Spottsylvania, and left four 
children, two sons and two daughters, 
who attained their majority. 

Corbin Washington, the fourth child of 
John Augustine (President Washington’s 
full brother), born in 1765, married Han- 
nah, daughter of Hon. Richard Henry 
Lee, and left five children. His third 
son, John Augustine, born in 1792, mar- 
ried in 1814 Charlotte, daughter of 
Major Richard Scott Blackburn, U. 
S. A., and lived and died at Mount Ver- 
non. His son John Augustine, born in 
1820, was the last individual owner of 
Mount Vernon ; he was aid-de-camp to 
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General Robert E. Lee, and was killed 
in battle in 1861. His wife was Eleanor 
L. Selden, and his six children were all 
born at Mount Vernon ; two of his sons, 
Lawrence and George, are now living. 
Richard Blackburn Washington, brother 
of the last-named John Augustine, born 
in 1822, married his cousin Christine 
Maria Washington, a direct descendant 
of Samuel, brother of the President, and 
their children are therefore descended 
from two of the full brothers of the 
illustrious “Father of His Country.” 
Their sons are John Augustine, born 
1847 ; Samuel Walter, born 1853, a law- 
yerin Charlestown ; Richard Blackburn, 
born. 1854, in business in New Mexico ; 
George Steptoe, born 1860, in business 
in Philadelphia ; William de Hertburn, 
born 1864, in business in Mexico. There 
are two other members of the Washing- 
ton family residing in Charlestown, West 
Virginia—Bushrod C. and his brother 
Thomas Blackburn Washington—who 
are direct descendants of John Augus- 
tine, the brother of President Washing- 
ton. The approaching celebration has 
awakened such interest in the genealogy 
of the Washington family that I send 
this to the Magazine of American His- 
tory as a record that ought to be pre- 
served. Marcus J. WRIGHT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE [xxi. 85 |—Zdi- 
tors of Magazine of American History: 
In the interest of the truth of history, I 
would correct a statement in your notice 
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of Zhe Advance Guard of Western Civili- 
zation, by James R. Gilmore. You say 
of the people led by Robertson to Mid- 
dle Tennessee : ‘“‘ The men whom he led 
were the ancestors of those who made 
such a noble stand for the Union during 
the civil war.” The truth is, the stand 
was on the other side altogether. The 
roll-books of Confederate officers and 
soldiers for Middle ‘Tennessee will be 
found to contain names of descendants 
of about all the families led to this 
region by Robertson. These families, 
as soon as they could safely do so, spread 
out from the French Lick, or Nashville, 
into all the great basin of Tennessee 
and beyond, but few Union soldiers went 
to the late war from all this territory. 
These have ever been a brave people, as 
the records of 1812, Creek, Seminole, 
and Mexican wars, and many a South- 
ern field from 1861-65 will testify. Peo- 
ple at a distance often confound East 
and Middle Tennessee, hence you talk 
of mountaineers in connection with set- 
tlements by Robertson. So far from 
being destitute of schools, Nashville has 
a larger number of first-class schools, 
and more thousands of pupils in attend- 
ance, than almost any city of its size in 
the land; and in proof of its zeal it is 
to entertain in July next the National 
Teachers’ Association. To this the 
MaGAZINE is heartily invited. We do 
not wish to remain “ new fields in historic 
research” any longer. 
S. A. LINK 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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SOCIETIES 


SOCIETIES 


NEw YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At a 
stated meeting, held on the evening of 
April 2d, the Hon. John A. King presid- 
ing, Mr. Isham, the librarian, announced 
that Mr. John McKesson, an old and 
honored member of the society, had 
presented papers relating to the history of 
New York, including manuscripts, printed 
books, pamphlets, and broadsides, sup- 
plementing a gift made by the father of 
the donor in the early days of the society. 
On motion of the librarian, the following 
_ resolution was unanimously adopted - 

“ Resolved, that the thanks of the soci- 
ety be presented to Mr. John McKesson, 
in acknowledgment of the valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts and books donated 
by him to the society.” 

Mr. King, after some remarks on the 
life and achievements of the late John 
Ericsson, a former member, introduced 
the Hon. George S. Boutwell, ex-gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, who read the 
paper of the evening, entitled ‘The 
Progress of American Independence,” 
wherein the growth of a spirit of in- 
dependence, stimulated but not origi- 
nated by the acts of parliament, was 
traced from the settlement of the charter 
colonies to the final separation. The 
thanks of the society were voted at the 
conclusion of the address, and a copy 
requested, with permission to print. The 
society then adjourned. 


THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its first annual meeting last evening 
at the residence of Gilman H. Perkins. 
The reports showed that the society was 
in a healthy condition financially, had 


held a number of interesting meetings, 
and had done much valuable work 
throughout the year. The custodian, H. 
K. Phinney, reported a valuable collec- 
tion of relics and works relating to the 
history and traditions of western New 
York, mainly derived from contributions 
from members and others. A very in- 
teresting paper was then read by Mr. 
Howard L. Osgood on “ The Titles to 
the Pulteney Estate,” including the title 
to the hundred acre tract. Mr. George 
T. Parker presented to the society 
from the late Dellon M. Dewey certain 
records relating to the institution of the 
Union League in the city of Roches- 
ter in March, 1863, which Mr. Dewey 
claimed was the first organization of 
the famous Union League of America. 
Professor Morey, from the Board of 
Managers, reported a list of topics and 
assignments supplementary to that which 
has already been published, as follows : 

“The Geology and Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Genesee Valley.” Professor 
H. L. Fairchild. 

“The Aboriginal History of the Gen- 
esee Valley.” George H. Harris. 

“ Pioneer Settlements in Monroe coun- 
ty.” H. E. Rochester. 

“History of the Municipal Govern- 
ment of Rochester.” John Bower. 

“Financial History and Statistics of 
Rochester.” George W. Elliott. 

“History of Transportation in the 
Genesee Valley.” George Moss. 

“History of the Secret Societies in 
Rochester.” Thomas Gliddon. 

“History of Music in Rochester.” 
Herve D. Wilkins. 





SOCIETIES 


Professor Morey in reading this report 
said that it was desired that the persons 
to whom topics were assigned should 
not consider their duty ended by the 
mere preparation of papers, but would 
regard themselves as in continuous 
charge of the departments confided to 
them. The old board of officers was re- 
elected: president, E. M. Moore, ‘sen., 
M. D.; vice-president, Rev. A. H. Strong, 
D.D.; recording secretary, William F. 
Peck ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Jane 
Marsh Parker; treasurer, Gilman H. 
Perkins. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
ciETY held its regular meeting on the 
19th of March, President Gammell in 
the chair. An interesting paper was 


read by Lieutenant- commander John 
R. Bartlett, U. S. N., on the “ Physical 


Geography of the Sea.’”’ The special 
feature of the theme elaborated was the 
basin of the Atlantic. The speaker 
described his work in the Caribbean sea, 
where it was found that within ridges 
at the bottom of the sea the temperature 
of the deepest part was the same as the 
temperature at the top of the ridge, 
while on the outside of the inclosed 
space it was much colder. By this 
method he found the contour that gov- 
erns the temperature of the entire Carib- 
bean sea. It has been supposed that 
the Gulf Stream flowed in a deep trough, 
because by former insufficient methods 
of sounding no bottom could be found. 
But in reality the bottom is perfectly 
level where the Gulf Stream flows, as 
recent soundings have shown. The 
speaker also explained the great system 
of currents that flow in the north and 
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south Atlantic Ocean, caused primarily 
by the greater heat at the equator, which, 
by rarefying the air at that point, caused 
the trade-winds. Much of what he said, 
especially as to the contour of the bot- 
tom of the sea, was illustrated by charts 
and by relief-maps, showing the rapid 
advance made in recent years in matters 
pertaining to the subject. 

At the close of the address, ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoppin spoke in warm praise of it 
and of Commander Bartlett, of whom, 
he said, Rhode Island should be proud. 


THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
At its regular winter meeting in its new 
quarters, the Hon. James W. Bradbury 
occupied the chair. After the reports of 
the librarian and other officers were read, 
President Bradbury addressed the meet- 
ing. Hesaid: “ We appreciate the gen- 
erous provision made for our society, 
and it is our privilege and pleasure to 
tender to Mr. Baxter our hearty thanks 
for it, and our best wishes for his health, 
prosperity, and happiness, and that he 
may be graciously spared, by a kind 
Providence, many, many years to come, 
to witness the good fruits of his benefi- 
cent labors for his fellow men. 

Men engaged in large and extensive 
business affairs are usually so absorbed 
in the pressing daily claims upon their 
time and thoughts, that it is rare indeed 
to find one to pause in the hot pursuit 
of success, and make to himself the grand 
inquiry (better than that made by one 
of old ‘to the Saviour) : ‘What good 
thing can I do to benefit my fellow 
men?’ And rarer still to have him 
stop and make the purpose practical by 
carrying it into execution.” 








HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


One of the most impressive features of the centennial occasion in New York will be 
the exhibition of historic paintings and colonial silverware. The valuable portraits of 
Washington by the various celebrated artists are sufficient in themselves to form a superb 
gallery. In addition, however, the interesting pictures of Washington's contemporaries 
will command wide attention. Portraits of Chancellor Livingston, John Jay, General 
Philip Schuyler and Mrs. Schuyler, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, Stuart’s Vice- 
President Adams, Mrs. Adams, Rufus King, and Stephen Van Rensselaer ; Copley’s 
portrait of Ralph Izard, which comes all the way from Charleston, loaned by Dr. Mani- 
gault ; Sully’s Patrick Henry, comes from Richmond, loaned by William Wirt Henry ; 
Stuart’s portraits of Nelly Custis and Egbert Benson; Inman’s portraits of James Madi- 
son and Richard Varick ; Waldo’s portrait of Elias Boudinot ; Vanderlyn’s James Mon- 
roe, and others too numerous to be cited here. 


The educational and moral effects of this approaching celebration should be remem- 
bered by all who are concerned in its conduct and success. In an affair of such magni- 
tude it is not easy or possible for committees to render every citizen comfortable and play 
the host to all the invited world at the same time. New York is a hospitable city, and 
self will not fail to be put out of sight for two or three days, while the once dry study of 
history is told in the churches, on the platforms, at dinner-tables and entertainments, in the 
streets, and on the housetops, vivified by such illustrations as cannot be seen and studied 
again for a whole century. All personal discomforts will be ignored in view of the great 
general benefits this commemoration and demonstration will confer upon the country of 
our birth. 


When John Lothrop Motley resided at the Hague, he occupied a house that was once 
the residence of Frank van Borselen, the last husband and consoler of the unhappy 
Jacqueline of Bavaria. Later on it belonged to Count Hohenlo, who figured in the war 
against Spain, and who married one of the daughters of William the Silent. In describ- 
ing it in one of his letters to Dr. Holmes, Mr. Motley said: ‘‘ It is a square, commodious 
brick mansion, and looks something like the rather old-fashioned-looking houses one 
used to see in Boston or Salem, with a large garden, and the air of unmitigated respecta- 
bility. It was the residence of John DeWitt, who walked out through the garden just two 
centuries ago towards the prison, a stone’s-throw from here, to speak with his brother 
Cornelius, who was locked in it, and whence they were both dragged and torn to pieces 
by the rabble on the square which is before my eyes. Looking up the street instead of 
down, I see the house, not very much altered, of the great John van Olden Barneveld ; 
and not very far off is the court-yard of the castle where he was beheaded.” 


In a letter to Lady William Russell from the Hague, during the same summer, Mr. 
Motley mentions a long excursion with the queen, going to Haarlem by rail. ‘“ We were 
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met there,” he says, ‘‘ by M. and Madame Boreel van Hoogeland, in their carriage, and 
taken to see the picturesque ruins of Brederode castle, built nine hundred years ago by 
one of the hard-fighting, hard-drinking, most obstreperous sovereign counts of Holland. 
Thence we went to a charming country place of the Boreels, called Vaterland, a very 
Dutch designation, to dine, and returned to the Hague before midnight. I live much 
among the dead men, and have been solacing myself for several months in reading a 
considerable correspondence of John van Olden Barneveld, who had the ill luck to be 
decapitated, as you remember, two centuries and a half ago. If they had cut his head off 
on account of his abominable handwriting, no creature would have murmured at the 
decree who ever tried to read his infinite mass of manuscripts.” 


An interesting and characteristic letter from James Russell Lowell, dated Cambridge, 
July 28, 1864, appears in Motley’s recently published Correspondence. He says: ‘‘ My 
dear Motley. I write you on a matter of business. You may have heard that Norton 
and I have undertaken to edit the Worth American—a rather sisyphean job, you will say. 
It wanted three chief elements to be successful. It wasn’t thoroughly, that is, thick and 
thinly, loyal, it wasn’t lively, and it had no particular opinions on any particular subject. 
It was an eminently safe periodical, and accordingly was in great danger of running 
aground. It was an easy matter of course to make it loyal—even to give it opinions (such 
as they were), but to make it alive is more difficult. Perhaps the day of the quarterlies is 
gone by, and those megatheria of letters may be in the mere course of nature withdraw- 
ing to their last swamps to die in peace. Anyhow we are with our megatherium on our 
hands, and we must strive to find what will fill his huge belly, and keep him alive a little 
longer. You see what’s coming. Pray imagine all the fine speeches and God-bless-your- 
honours, and let me proceed at once to hold out the inevitable hat. Couldn’t you write 
us an article now and then? It would be a great help to us, and you shall have carte 
blanche as to subject. Couldn’t you write on the natural history of that diplomatic 
cuttlefish of Schleswig-Holstein without forfeiting your ministerial equanimity? The 
creature has bemuddled himself with such a cloud of ink that he is almost indescribable 
to the laic eye. Or on recent German literature? Or on Austria and its resources? Or, 
in, short, on anything that may be solemn in topic, and entertaining in treatment? Our 
pay isn’t much, but you shall have five dollars a page, and the object is in a sense patri- 
otic. If the thought be dreadful, see if you can’t find something pleasing in it, as Young 
managed to do in ‘ Eternity.’ Seriously, you can help us a great deal, and I really do not 
care what you write about if you will only write.” 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L. Edited by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, with Portrait. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo, pp. 395 and 423. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1889. 


This sumptuous and charming work needs no 
commendation for those who are familiar with 
the brilliant and instructive pages of the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the United Netherlands,” the ‘* Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” and the ‘‘ Life and Death 
of John of Barneveld.” ‘The gifted author’s do- 
mestic life and intimate friendships, revealed 
through his correspondence, will naturally possess 
a charm for every reader. These letters have 
been edited and arranged by an accomplished 
scholar—the editor of Harper’s periodicals—in 
excellent taste, and it is hardly possible to open 
the volumes at random without finding some- 
thing to interest and delight. The opening 

ages are devoted to the early years and school- 
fife of Motley, his first voyage to Europe, uni- 
versity experiences, and travels in Austria, 
France, and Italy. In 1837 Mr. Motley was 
married, and in 1839 appeared his first novel, 
** Morton’s Hope.” In the autumn of 1841 he 
waS appointed Secretary of Legation to the 
Russian mission. His letters from St. Peters- 
burg, chiefly to his wife and mother, are gems 
of information. In one of these he says: ‘* One 
of my acquaintances here is Miss Porter, the 
authoress of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.’ She is stay- 
ing here this winter with her brother, Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, who is British minister at Venezuela. 
She is a very agreeable, sensible person, and so 
is he. He was aid-de-camp to Sir John Moore 
at the battle of Corunna, and has been seven- 
teen years in South America. I like them both, 
for there is something frank and expansive about 
them, which is refreshing after these frigid and 
rigid Russians.” Of Count Nesselrode he 
writes to his wife in January, 1842: ‘‘I don’t 
know whether I have ever described to you the 
great bureaucrat of the great autocrat. Heisa 
small man, with a hooked nose and spectacles, 
of affable and supple manners, and apparently 
gifted with ubiquity, for I have seldom been 
where he was not. I have been honored with 
several short interviews with him, and I regret 
that I did not take down his conversation in 
shorthand, that I might transmit it to you. The 
topics have usually been the state of the weather, 
the heat of the rooms, and.a comparative view 
of the thermometer this year and this time last 
year. Upon all these subjects of general and 
exciting interest he seemed full of general infor- 
mation, and delivered his opinions with decision, 
and at the same time with frankness hardly to 
have been expected of a man so deeply versed 
in the wiles of diplomacy.” 


New 





A few months later he writes feom London to 
his wife: ‘‘A few days before I left Paris I 
went with General Cass to one of Guizot’s 
soirées. I was introduced to him, and ‘huge 
Plinlimmon bowed his cloud-capped head,’ but 
said nothing, for just as he was going to observe 
that the weather was cold for the season, some- 
body else was announced to whom he was 
obliged to repeat his bow, and upon whom he 
probably bestowed his atmospheric observa- 
tion. Guizot has a fine monastic sort of face, 
and a short uncourtly figure. Unfortunately, 
though I went several times to the Chamber of 
Deputies, I did not hear him speak.” In the | 
winter of 1853 Mr. Motley was in Dresden, and 
describes to his mother the Saxon court, and 
comments humorously upon the profusion of 
orders and decorations: ‘‘ Each manly chest, 
like the spacious firmament on high, was cov- 
ered with stars innumerable.” He teils her of 
costumes and customs, saying: ‘‘ The king and 
queen receive masculine friends on New Year’s 
morning. His majesty is a mild old gentleman, 
wadded and bolstered into very harmonious pro- 
portions. He has a single tooth worn carelessly 
on one side, which somewhat interferes with his 
eloquence. I do not think that I took notes 
enough of his conversation to be able to give 
you a report. He was glad to hear, in answer 
to a question, that I proposed passing the win- 
ter here. And as I felt how much unalloyed 
satisfaction the circumstance must really cause 
to his bosom, I internally resolved not to change 
my plan. The queen is very tall and very 
queenly. Nothing can be more elegant or more 
winning than her manner. I am not at liberty 
to mention her conversation with myself. In- 
deed, I did not understand a single word she 
said, and was entirely ignorant in what language 
she was speaking, but I have since ascertained 
that it was probably French.” Matters of pub- 
lic interest are more or less discussed, but in 
every letter the writer’s pleasantry, generous 
sympathy, and affectionate disposition are re- 
vealed. With all his interest in literary pursuits 
and in state affairs, Mr. Motley was essentially 
a domestic man. The first volume contains 
an exquisite portrait of the historian, and the 
work is very handsomely printed. 


AN ESSAY ON THE AU ZOGRAPHIC 
COLLECTIONS OF THE SIGNERS OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE, AND OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
From Vol. X., Wisconsin Historical Society 
Collections. Revised and enlarged. By 
LYMAN C, Draper, LL.D. Square octavo, 

New York: Burns & Sons. 1889. 





pp. 117. 




















The gathering of material for this monograph 
was commenced six years ago, and, aided by his 
wide experience in the pursuit, and an unlim- 
ited measure of patience and perseverance, Dr. 
Draper has achieved a result which cannot fail 
to be a source of inspiration to every historical 
scholar in the land. e gives some interesting 
sketches of the efforts of the early autograph 
collectors in England, and a brief history of the 
pioneers in this beautiful employment in the 
United States. He says the progress of forming 
sets of the autographs of the signers has been 
slow from the start. ‘‘ It took from 1815 to well 
on toward 1834 for Dr. Sprague to complete 
his first collection; and till 1837, before Dr. 
Raffles succeeded in procuring the last of his 
fifty-six autographs. The Gwinnet autograph is 
rare—no full letter of his has yet been dis- 
covered. Documents signed, of various kinds, 
have been preserved, so that each of the twenty- 
two full sets of the signers have been supplied, 
and several of the incomplete sets have also a 
specimen.” In speaking of the collection of 
Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of New York, Dr. 
Draper says: ‘‘ His series of letters and MSS. 
of Washington contain specimens of the hand- 
writing of ‘the Father of his country,’ from 
boyhood to the year of his death; as well as 
letters of his mother. Mary Washington, and of 
Martha, his wife, his brother Lawrence, etc., 
etc. The total number of Washington letters 
in the collection is eighty-eight, aside from 
many A. D. S. and MS. documents.” He 
further says that Dr. Emmet began the collec- 
tion of autographs and illustration of books at the 
early age of twelve, and commenced the forma- 
tion of his first set of signers about 1860. The 
work is issued in handsome style, and will neces- 
sarily occupy a niche in every library of import- 
ance in the country. 





EASTER BEAUTIES. FROM SNOW TO 
SUNSHINE. By ALICE WELLINGTON ROL- 
LINS and SvusIE BARSTOW SKELDING. 
HEAVEN AND EARTH. An Antiphon. 
By EpitH M. THomas and W. St. JOHN 
HarPER. HARK! HARK! MY SOUL. 
By FREDERICK W. FABER. Illustrated by 
W. St. John Harper. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes & Brother. 1889. 

The first mentioned of these gems of beauty 
presents fac-similes of water-color drawings of 
butterflies, with appropriate thoughts in sweetest 
verse. The second is of same size and oblong 
shape, and the text is exquisitely illustrated by 
half-tone engravings after original designs, as, 
for instance, ‘‘ The Guardian of the Lilies” and 
‘*The Seraph-child of Rapture.” The third is 
a small square 12mo, more beautiful if possible 
than either of the others, the words opening, 
Vor XXI.— No. 5.—30 
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‘* Hark, hark my soul ! 
Angelic songs are swelling 
O’er earth’s green fields 
And ocean’s wave-beat shore ; 
How sweet the tru’ 
Those blessed strains are telling 
Of that new life 
When sin shall be no more!” 


We have seen nothing more appropriate for 
Easter gifts among the issues of the season. 





REPORT OF THE CANADIAN AR- 
CHIVES. By DouGLas BRYMNER, Archi- 
vist, 1888. (Being an appendix to Report of 
the Minister of Agriculture.) 8vo pamphlet, 
pp- 1,028. Printed for the Queen’s Printer 
and Controller of Stationery. Ottawa, Can- 
ada: A. Senécal. 1889. 

An immense amount of valuable material and 
information is embodied in this publication. The 
continuation of the calendar of the Haldimand 
collection occupies about half of the volume, the 
importance of which is well understood in all 
countries. The letters concerning the condition of 
Washington’s army in the various years (particu- 
larly 1779, 1780, and 1781), from those who were 
unfriendly to the patriotic cause, must, if we may 
judge by the glimpses given, be remarkably inter- 
esting from our present point of view. ‘‘ Hu- 
dibras” (George Smyth) writes frequently from 
Albany. March 11, 1780, says the lives of the 
friends of government are miserable; provisions 
cannot be had; generals resigning: army between 
hope and despair; congress and their adherents in 
a state of desolation; wishes the friends of England 
in Canada were more active. January 31, 1781, 
says most of the people are sick of the times ; 
Washington’s army mutinied ; Vermont people 
not true to either. April 23 following, says he 
was obliged to hide when instructions came, and 
urges striking a decisive blow a¢ A/bany, which 
many would join. This is only an example of 
hundreds of communications which exist in the 
collection. There are 232 volumes of the Hal- 
dimand collection, and the Boquet collection 
numbers 30 volumes, both covering an import- 
ant period in the history of the country ; and 
there are no other copies of these collections on 
this continent. 





HISTORIC FAMILIES OF KENTUCKY. 
By THOMAS MARSHALL GREEN. First Series. 
8vo, pp. 293. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & 
Company. 1889. 

The object of this work, as stated by the au- 
thor in his preface, ‘‘ is to trace from their origin 
in this country a number of Kentucky families 
of Scottish extraction, whose ancestors, after hav- 
ing been seated in Ireland for several generations, 
emigrated to America early in the eighteenth 
century, and became the pioneers of the valley 
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of Virginia, to the communities settled in which 
they gave their own distinguishing characteris- 
tics. A later generation of these families of the 
valley were also among the early pioneers of 
Kentucky, and here, too, impressed the qualities 
transmitted to them upon the people of the 
commonwealth they helped to found. Con- 
nected with them by marriage are many families 
of a different origin, and from other parts of 
Virginia.” The author has not attempted a 
merely genealogical skeleton, nor does he intro- 
duce trees or tables, but he has sketched the 
history of the generations in a clear, readable, 
and instructive style, with the public services of 
many well-known members of the numerous 
families treated in the book. He opens with 
the McDowells,.and he writes of the Bufords, 
the Logans, the Stuarts, the Nashes, the. Mar- 
shalls, the Washingtons, and fifty or sixty 
others. It isa valuable contribution to Ameri- 

can history. 





THE LEE GENEALOGY.  Joun Lercu, 
of Agawam (Ipswich), Massachusetts, 1634- 
1671, and his descendants of the name of 
LEE. With genealogical notes and biograph- 
ical sketches. Compiled by WILLIAM LEE. 
Square 8vo, pp. 499. Albany, New York: 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, 1888. 

This is a very carefully prepared and well- 
printed work, containing, besides the matter 
mentioned in the title, interesting chapters on 
the origin of the name and families of Lee, 
Lea, and Leigh ; the various families of Lee in 
Great Britain, as well as in America; and the 
early descendants of Henry Lee, of Manchester, 
Massachusetts, 1650; of Thomas Lee, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1707 ; of Thomas Lee, of Boston 
and Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the Woodis, 
or Woodhouse, family. The material has been 
the gradual accumulation of many years, and 
the book contains many personal sketches of 
interest. It is illustrated with original engrav- 
ings of a map showing the Woodis-Lee farm at 
Concord, and a fine photo-engraving of the old 
mansion on the Woodis-Lee farm ; also a few 
old Lee seals and autographs. The index to 
the book contains every surname and given 
name in it, a feature which is so often lacking, 
and it is tastefully bound in muslin, antique, 
with uncut edges. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF OHIO. 
An Encyclopedia of the State. In two vol- 
umes. The Ohio Centennial Edition, con- 
trasting the Ohio of 1846 with 1886-1838. By 
HENRY Howe. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. 749. 
Columbus : Henry, Howe & Son. 1889. 


Historical scholars throughout the country 
are familiar with the publications of Henry 
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Howe, but few know perhaps that the venerable 
author, who traveled through Ohio on horseback 
in 1846, when it was a new land and its habita- 
tions chiefly of logs, has at the end of forty 
years been able to repeat the journey, and issue 
a fresh edition of his former work, with a 
modern view of the state. When he made his 
first tour of exploration in Ohio, that very year, 
the present Governor, J. B. Foraker, was born 
in a cabin in Highland county. The capitol 
building of the state, where the young legisla- 
ture then assembled, was a crude structure that 
scarce any Ohio village of this day would tolerate 
for a school-house. The story of the author’s 
recent tour, told in his preface, is one of surpass- 
ing interest. He says: ‘‘ When, in 1847, I had 
written the preface to the edition of my work 
issued that year, I could little imagine that forty 
years later I should make a second tour over 
Ohio and put forth a second edition. Not a 
human being in any land that I know of has 
done a like thing. It is in view of what I have 
been enabled to do for a great people I regard 
myself as having been one of the most fortunate 
of men.” Mr. Howe says that to call his work 
a history tells but a part of the truth; *‘ it is 
figuratively the state itself printed and bound, 
ready to go into every family, to show every 
part concerning the whole collectively.” We 
certainly cannot see how any intelligent family 
in Ohio can afford to miss the knowledge it con- 
tains or the book itself from their library shelves. 
It is crowded with solid information, and con- 
tains about five hundred engravings from. draw- 
ings by the author in 1846, and photographs 
taken in 1886, 1887. and 1888, of cities and chief 
towns, public buildings, historic localities, 
monuments, curiosities, antiquities, portraits 
and maps. At the close of the volume are 
some entertaining reminiscences of the author's 
travels in New England, New York, New Jersey 
and Virginia in company with Mr. Barber—prior 
to the production of his ‘‘ Historical Collections ” 
of these several states. The work on New York 
was published in 1841 ; that on Virginia in 1845. 
Of his tour in Western Virginia he says: ‘‘I 
was for weeks footing it through the mountains. 
The population was very sparse ; that of an entire 
county in some cases could be gct into one of 
our churches. Their houses were generally cab- 
ins with a single room, standing in the narrow 
valleys of the mountain streams. The people 
dressed in homespun, and lived the lives of half 
hunters and half agriculturists.” 

This encyclopzedia of Ohio has a very useful 
table of contents, and, although Mr. Howe says 
he does not expect’ for it any large sale outside 
of Ohio, we predict that the six thousand or more 
good libraries in the country will not wish to 
be deprived of a copy; and, as for the general * 
public, such a work is liable to ‘be more gener- 
ously read than any regular state history. It is 
sold exclusively by subscription. 














MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN LEVERETT, 


Three times elected commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, in 1652, 1663, and 1670; 


six years a member of the governor's council, and subsequently deputy-governor, and governor of the colony of 
Massachusetts. In 1686 he was knighted by Charles II. 














